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THE AUSTRIAN ULTIMATUM. WHAT DOES IT MEAN? | merston’s personal organ. Mr. Borthwick, its principal editor, | still more equivocal light than even that in which its previous 


| 
Tue peace rumors have had, it appears, some foundation in the | the son of a lady of whom the gay Premier was in his young days | acts had entitled us to view it. 
The conditions of this document, as set forth by our London 


fact of an ultimatum having been sent to Russia by the Vienna |@ warm admirer, and he is known to stand high in the noble | 
cabinet. The precise character of this document is as yet a matter | viscount’s confidence. In this way, statements of important facts | contemporary, are, as nearly as we can gather them, these :—In- 
of uncertainty, although one or two of the London papers, which | appear from time to time in the Post which can only be derived | stead of the old stipulation, that only a certain number of Russian 
pretend to be well informed, give us versions of it. The London | from an official source. The description of the Austrian Ulti- | vessels of war were to be permitted in the Black Sea, the ultima- 
Morning Post has a most extraordinary statement on the subject, | matum given by that paper, extravagant though it appears, may | tum insists that the whole of her military marine is to be ex- 
which has obtained currency from the fact, that that journal has a | therefore not be altogether wide of the mark. Should it turn out | cluded from its waters, and that all her fortresses on its coasts are 
semi-official character, being generallyfrecognised as {Lord Pal- | to be correct, it will place'the conduct of the Vienna cabinet in a! to be dismantled. To these hard terms is addedfthe humiliating 
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proviso, that foreign consuls aré to be stationed at all her 
ports in the Euxine, for the purpose of certifying to the purely 
commercial character of all Russian vessels that may enter 
or leave them. These articles not only go to the reduction 
of the naval power of Russia in this quarter, but they ex- 
tinguish it altogether— which is more than was sought to 
be exacted by the Four points, which Russia rejected solely on 
account of that qualified stipulation. The ultimatum next de- 
mands the renunciation 6f all pretensions to interference on the 
part of the Czar with the Sultan’s right of sovereignty over his own 
subjects, as well as of his claim of protectorate over the Danubian 
principalities and the cession of a portion of Bessarabia, including 
the mouth of the Danube. Of the other conditions imposed 
we have nothing definite stated, except that they aim at also crip- 
pling the maritime power of Russia in the Baltic. 


What the object of the Vienna cabinet can be in framing such | 
It can | 


ridiculous propositions as these, it is difficult to conceive. 
never have seriously entertained the idea that Russia would give 
her consent to them. 
grading terms to a conquered province than are imposed by this 
singular document. A nation like Russia must indeed be re- 
duced to the last degree of exhaustion, and be bereft of the 
last remnant of ita energies to listen to them for a moment. 


Better far for its people to be driven back to the forests and | 


steppes from whence they came, and to relapse into their original 
state of barbarian independence, than to submit to be excluded 
thus from the navigation of their own waters and the exercise of 
such rights as unquestionably belong to them. Of all this, 
Austria must be well aware; and in making this vain show of 
intervention, it is to be presumed that she is only consulting some 
present interests of her own or of her old ally. The statement 
that she intends to withdraw her ambassador from St. Petersburg 
in case her propositions are rejected does not impart greater serious- 
ness to her present proceeding. It will only be a fitting climax 
to the farce with which she has been so long amusing the world 


Such a demonstration will not prove that she is any more in earnest | 


now than she was when she took it in hand on a former occa- 
sion to make the Czar listen to reason. All the world knows the 
perfectly good understanding which reigns in secret between the 
Vienna and St. Petersburg cabinets, and we may therefore con- 
clude that this fresh diplomatic move of the former has some 
concealed purpose intended to benefit the interests of Russia. 
This is the only satisfactory and logical deduction that can be 
drawn from facts, which, assuming them on the authority of the 
Post to be correct, are, we will venture to say, without precedent 
in the history of political negotiations. Austria taking the in- 
itiative and laying down terms which she knows will never be 
acceded to, cannot be acting from any sincere desire to put an 
end to the present state of things. 
all probability instigating this proceeding, has unquestionably 
some important present object to gain. What that is, is a ques- 


tion not easily to be solved,’for the ways of Russian diplomacy | 


are deep, and the conduct of Austrian diplomatists unscrupulous. 
The most probable supposition that occurs to us is, that the Czz 


wishing to bring some powerful external influence to bear on the | 
discontentment and dissatisfaction which the protraction of the war | 
is said to have created in his empire, has resorted to this manceuvre | 
to show his people that there are no means of backing out of it, 
Nothing could | 


and that they must boldly face its consequences. 
be better calculated to revive the drooping spirits of the Russian 
population, and to nerve them to a desperate and long prolonged 
struggle, than the dictation of such haughty and insolent terms 
as those laid down in the Austrian ultimatum. Universal misery 
ruin, nay, death itself, would be preferable to the degradation 
and disgrace which their acceptance would inflict. 
of the financial difficulties which are crowding upon 
and which alone can cripple his immense military resources, 
Alexander calculates, and calculates wisely, that no appeal to the 
patriotism of the moneyed interests of his empire can be so effec- 
tive as that implied in the Austrian interpretation of the views 
and intentions of the allies. It will stir up the very heart’s-blood 
of his people, unloosen their purse-strings, and rally the dis- 
affected and indifferent, as well as the true sons of the soil, in the 
defence of their national honor and independence. 

What there is in all this to justify the hopes of peace expressed 
by the English and French journals, we confess we are unable to 
see. ‘The more the allies exaggerate their demands, the less 
chance there is, according to our view, of the proximate adjust- 
ment of the questions at issue. 


him 


GRAND TABLEAU AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC.— 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Every political party of whatever shade or name, vied with each other 
on the Sth of January, to do honor to the memory of the “ Hero of 
New Orleans. The celebration at the Academy of Music by the 
National American Club, afforded us an opportunity of giving a 
magnificent picture, and we believe the successful manner our ar- 
tist has treated the subject, will be appreciated by our numerous 
readers. The parquette was boarded over, forming a complete level 
with the stage, and thus converting the theatre into one of the most 
immense and magnificent ball-rooms in the world. After the set 
oration of the occasion, which was delivered before “the drop,” the 
curtain slowly rose and presented a tableau well calculated to stir 
the heart with emotion. Before the audience stood in a semi-circular 
group thirty-two beautiful young ladies, of the New York Harmonic 
and Mendelssohn Societies, repre senting the States, each one dressed 
in classic drapery, and wearing over the shoulder a broad blue rib- 
bon, covered with glistening stars. The back ground was appropri- 
ately filled up with two companies of Continentals in full uniform, 
still farther in the distance, a view of West Point, the whole in- 
closed in a large tent. After a moment’s silence Miss Cornelia 
Dingley, representing the Goddess of Liberty, stepped a few paces 
forward of the centre “of the semi-circle of States” and sung the 
solo to an ode, entitled “* Our Union,” written by Augustin Duganne, 
the chorus by the young ladies, the accompanying music by Shel- 
ton’s Band. The singing was received with enthusiasm, and was 
properly honored with an encore. At the appointed signal, the 
vast floor was filled with gay throngs, soon occupied in the fascina- 
tion of the dance. The varied features presented called forth re- 
peated expressions of admiration from delighted spectators in the 
boxes. ‘The feature most observable in the maze, was the “ repre- 
sentatives of the States,” their loose flowing dresses, many white, 
and eminently graceful, forming fine contrasts with the more pre- 
tentious but less attractive costumes. 


No Persian Satrap ever dictated more de- | 


Russia, conniving at, and in | 


In view | 


| 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


EUROPE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Deeember 22. 


| Tae mission of Count Esterhazy to St. Petersburg forms at present the all en- 
| grossing topic of discussion in political circles. Few see in it, however, any 
practical resuits. The object of Austria in taking the initiative in proceedings 
which can only have the effect of exasperating the Russian mind and confirm- 
ing it in its obstinacy is rightly enough ascribed to some motive originating 
with the Cabinet of St. Petersburg itself. Austria would never have taken such 
a step io motu, and certainly its course in reference to the Allies excludes 
all idea of the new propositions emanating from the latter. That its conditions 
would suit their views if they could get Russia to swallow them is evident 
enough. But it is clear that in suggesting terms which can never be accepted 
as long a8 Rugsia can keep a man in the field, Austria is with her characteris- 
tic duplicity again duping England and France with a show of sincerity which 
she does not feel, and at the same time playing the game of Russia herself. I 
need not say that no person here of the least political intelligence is deceived 
into the belief that anything will come out of these fresh attempts at nego- 
tiation. F 

The ratification of the treaty with Sweden has given great satisfaction in 
England. Here it is regarded as but of little importanee. It is curious how 
the object of this negotiation has been misunderstood. It was thought by 
most people that it was simply intended to strengthen the moral influence of 
the alliance. From the statements of the London Times it appears that its 
| purpose was to relieve the English government from the apprehension of a 
| great and pressing danger. It seems that while the White Sea and the coasts 


of that district of Lapland which belongs to Russia are encumbered with ice 
before mid-autumn, that portion of Norway which is within the Polar circle is 
| by a eurious caprice of nature, free from it during the whole year. It happens, 
| therefore, that while Archangel is locked up for eight months of the year in 
thick ribbed ice, and the ports of the sea of Okotsh are for the same period inac- 

cessible, the town of Hammerfest, situated within the Polar Circle, has an open 
| harbor all the year round, and the inhabitants, instead ef yielding to the lazy 
| influence of an Arctic winter, employ the long night in fishing and hunting. 
The harbors of this region are of immense extent, and it has long been a 
favorite object with Russia to obtain a cession of the Bay of Varanger, the out- 
lets of which are only fifty miles from the present Russian boundary, where she 
intended to create a naval! station from whence she might overawe her Scan- 
dinavian neighbors and menace the shores of Western Europe. The treaty just 
concluded puts an end to this project, inasmuch as it binds the king of Sweden 


against aggression upon her part. 

The fall of Kars is curiously enough regarded as an additional chance in 
favor of peace. It is thought that now that Russia has gained a brilliant suc- 
cess, she can better afford to come to terms. I own that I cannot share in 
this conclusion. I believe that the advantage just obtained was all that 
was required to revive the drooping confidence of the Russian people, and 
that the success of their arms in Asia would in their eyes be considered an 
equivalent for the reverses they have sustained in the Crimea. However this 
| may be, it is certain that unless measures are taken at once to send strong re- 
inforcements to Omar Pasha, that genera] will be placed in a critical position. 
A few more such Kussian victories would completely cut up the Turkish army. 


Tue Royal Mail steamship Canada, Capt. Stone, from Liverpool, at ten o’clock 
A. M., on Saturday the 22nd ult., arrived at Halifax on Tuesday the 8th inst. 
From the intelligence she brings, we learn that the negotiations for peace 
continue without any proximate result. It is affirmed the suggestions recently 
made by the Austrian cabinet, as a basis for pacific negotiations, were trans- 


mitted to Paris, and thence to London. After considerable correspondence, they | 
| would be renewed. 


| were returned to Vienna, with alterations by England and France, greatly to 
| the mortification of the Ausirian cabinet. This gave rise to further correspon- 
dence, which resulted in Austria agreeing to append her name joiatly to the 
| modified proposals. The proposition thus amended was, on Sunday, Dec. iéth, 
| sent from Vienna, in charge of Count Esterhazy, to St. Petersburg. ‘The con- 
tents of this ultimatum are kept profoundly secret. If the Czar refuses his 
compliance, France and England threaten to continue the war, and Austria to 
cease diplomatic intercourse, and afterward to-be governed by the course of 
events. Simultaneously with the transmission of peace proposals to Russia, 


Sweden, guaranteeing the existing limits of Sweden against Russian aggression. 


As Russia does not at present threaten Sweden, this ill-timed treaty may be 





| 


‘The Government of San ee the usurpers, 
icaragua organized by Sefior 
onduras has not only recognized it, but renders it important assist- 
ance by sending to the frontier 1,800 men. Costa Rica 3,000 in Guanacaste, 
and Guatemala, has mobilized a iderable ber of its best troops to ce- 
operate with their allies. The reaction is complete and threatens to be over- 
whelming; but the want of arms in Nicaragua, the + distance of the States 
from other, the bad and insecure condition of roads, the desire to act 
in effective combination against the usurper, and possibly the want of precise 
knowledge of his forces, may retard the execution of the contemplated plans for 
his destruction. Meanwhile two military expeditions which attempted to pene- 
trate the Department of Segovia and Matagalpa were defeated by the forces 
under the Government of Senor Estrada, and among the killed was Gen. Valle, 
alias Chelon, the denouncer of Gen. Corral 
‘“‘The United States steamer Massachusetts remained at anchor at San 
Juan del Sur; and it is worthy of notice that her commander and three of 
her officers had been to Granada and remained three days, fraternizing with the 
adventurers, and had extended the same favors to several persons who arrived 
at the port with the intention of joining Walker.’’ 


BOLIVIA. 

El Mercurio, of Valparaiso, of the 28th November, gives the following news of 
the state of things in Bolivia :—The revolution which had broken out in favor 
of Don Linares, has been promptly stifled. Everywhere the disaffected hasten 
to abjure their errors and to make their submission to General Cordova, as the 
constitutional President. Notwithstanding this favorable news, private letters 
affirm that the revolutionary party, although it has suffered a defeat, is not 
yet vanquished, and is preparing to renew the strife till it finally succeeds in 
effecting its objects. 

General Santa Cruz consents to return to Europe after having received from 
the treasury the sum of 6,000 pesos as the half-pay of his military grade, pro- 
bably to afford him the means of making the voyage. General Belzu has car- 
ried his disinterestedness so far as to give up his command to his son-in-law, 





| and to accept for himself the place of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 


; demanded of the Senate the authorization to declare war on Peru. 
| fused to grant it 


not to cede any portion of his territory to Russia, and in return guarantees him | 


potentiary to the goyernnment of France. It is to be hoped that Bolivia will 
be fully indemnified for his salary of 12,000 pesos by the advantages which will 
result from his voluntary absence. 

ECUADOR. 

From Quito, under date of the 4th October, we learn that General Urbina has 
It has re- 
The situation of Ecuador is, on the whole, deplorable ; pub- 
lic opinion is fettered, and fear has taken the place of confidence. Misery has 
attained the highest pitch ; there is neither industry, nor agriculture, nor 
commerce ; money has disappeared with liberty and hope. The policy of Gen. 
Urbina is quite Machiavelian ; he has deceived all parties in order to preserve 
power ; he is only obeyed because there is no one to put in his place. 


MONTE VIDEO. 
From Buenos Ayres we have files of papers to the 17th of November. The 


| condition of affairs on the southern frontier was very alarming, owing to the 


the Paris Moniieur publishes the treaty entered into between the Allies and | 


| viewed by Russia as an intentional insult and a cause for the rejection of the | 


peace proposals. The English government is said to have demanded an expla- 
nation from the Court of Vienna as to the intention of Austria in reducing the 
Austrian army. The Army Board of that country is selling no fewer than 
seventy thousand horses. The present position of affairs may be thus ex- 
pressed :—France is leas peaceful and England less warlike than they seem. 
The London Daily 
| willaccept the terms proposed, and a majority of the English Ministry think 
otherwise. 

In Great Britain, attention is entirely occupied in discussing the probabilities 
of peace. It is remarkable that the general public speal® more in favor of 
carrying on the war than at any previous period. ‘the Queen has sent a 
jewelled decoration to Miss Nightingale. Heavy gales had prevailed during the 
week, and numerous casualties were reported on the British coast, but no 
American ships are known to be damaged. The Spanish brig Bravo, from 
Barcelona for Havana, has wrecked on the night of the 10th inst., off Gibralter 
Forty-five passengers were drowned, including seven ladies. 

A treaty of amity and commerce between France and Persia is concluded, 
and an envoy has left Paris to exchange ratifications. Gen. Canrobert will be 
named Marshal of Finance. 

Denmark has requested the governments interested to adjourn the conference 
on theSound Dues. A Copenhagen letter says that only two States have as yet 
pronounced in favor of Denmark’s views, namely : Russia and Mecklenberg 
The Russian Finance Minister some time since stated that he could not con- 
cede the large sum required to capitulate, and therefore preferred remaining as 
they are. Lord Clarendon has announced that if the United States ships pass 
| without tolls, British ships will pass also. The trial of the ex-Ministers had 
| been postponed till Jan. 12. 

A hurricane had occurred in the Crimea. The Tchernaya River had over- 
flowed its banks, doing considerable damage. There is nothing later than 





Gen. Codrington’s dispatch of the 4th, saying that the Russians continued to | 


fire heavily irom the north side without doing much damage. The ground was 
covered with snow. The proposition is determined upon to open savings banks 
in the British army. 


y News says a majority of the French Cabinet think Austria | 


| excitement prevailed at Valparaiso on account of a rush to the diggings. 


There are few additional particulars concerning the surrender of Kars, which | 


took place on the 28th of November. On November 14, Gen. Moravieff sum- 
moned the garrison to surrender. Gen. Williams held a council of war on the 
15th, and after the council the garrison sent a flag of truce, asking ten days 
suspension of hostilities, and permission to send a courier to Krzeroum. Gen. 
Moravieff offered to grant an honorable capitulation, and allowed an English 
captain (Thomson) to go to Erzeroum. 
reached Kars on the 22nd. Gen. Williams the; 
Moravieff for the 24th. By this time the gar 
horse-flesh for the sick in the hospitals. Our intelligence proceeds no further, 
and we have no details of the surrender. 





CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


We copy the following statements from the Washington National Intelligencer, 
We need scarcely caution our readers against attaching too much credit to 
them. They emanate in all probability from Senor Marcoleta, the late Nicara 
guan minister, and must therefore be taken cum grano salis. 


“The foree under the orders of Walker is composed of 224 Americans an! 
150 natives of Leon, forming the garrison of Granada; 300 natives sent against 
the Department of Segovia and Matagalpa, and 50 men who defended Leon; 
ifteen in the fort of San Carlos, and six at Castello Viego—in all 595. 





President Katrada, who made his escape at the time of the surprisal of 
Granada, has re-organized his Government in the Department of Segovia, and 
has with him the Minister of the Treasury, the Commandant-Gentral of the 


officers, 





astern Department, General Martinez, and alinost all the Covernmen 
commanding considerable forces. ‘The t i 
creat number of the proprietors 1 most 1 
** The towns which have fallen into the h: 
have been abandoned by their inhabitar 


espectable inhabitants. 
nds of Walker an‘ his accomplices 
He issued a barbarous decree 





boldness of the Indian incursions, and the number and organisation of the bands 
engaged in them. General Hornos had defeated them, on the 29th of October, 
in battle, but they were far from being subdued ; and Calfucura, the leading 
war chief, was more popular with the tribes than ever. The revolutionists had 
failed. Bustos had succeeded in gaining the north, but nothing positive was 
known as to the whereabouts of Flores or Baltare. Colonel Oliveri had con 
tracted with the government for the establishment of an armed colony of six 
hundred men, with their families, on the frontier beyond the Salinas river. 
Argentine emigrants were ordered to retire from the coast by the Oriental 
goverument. Senor Pena was about to leave on a mission to the Parana. 
Brazilian troops were entering Montevideo by the Rio Grande frontier at the 
time that they were leaving, by government order, at another point. It was 
said in Buenos Ayres that the armed negotiations between Brazil and Paraguay 


PERU. 

We have news from Lima of a late date. The Peruvian navy, which cost 
$1,635,000, and requires an annual appropriation of seven hundred thousand 
dollars for its support, is cried down as useless by the papers. Complaints are 
made also of the expenses of the army. Twenty-seven vessels. had loaded with 
guano in November. In Callao there was much interest felt with regard tothe 
gold discoyeries in Chili. Trade was dull. A peculiar type of fever was com 
mitting great ravages all over the Peruvian territory. The terms under which 
the port of Pisco was declared free had been modified so as to suit the Lima and 
Callao trades. The health of the last named eity was excellent. A German 
colony was about to be founded near Lima under government auspices. A 
great many Peruvian war-ships lay in the bay of Callao. Several hundred 
Chinese laborers had been landed there. ‘Two sailors had been forcibly taken 
from tbe American bark Gallego, of New Providence, while taking in guano at 
the Chinchas, and ne redress given to her captain. 


CHILI. 

From the South Pacific we have news to December 15. The Legislature of 
Chili had assembled in extraordinary session, by call of the government. .A 
treaty of peace and navigation with Great Britain had been duly ratified, and 
treaty and consular relations with the Argentine Confederation, Eeuador and 
New Granada were under discussion. A new code of civil law was ordered to 
be put in force on Ist of January. The gold mines were yielding well, and great 
In 
that city, very many improvements were going forward, in the erection of 
public buildings and stores, as well as harbor extension. 


AUSTRALIA. 

From Australia we have files to October 1. Much depression was caused in 
commercial circles in Sydney, owing to rumors of approaching insolvencies; 
but it was hoped that trade would-soon recover. A large cargo of fine teas had 
arrived from China, at Port Phillip. The Sydney and Paramatta railway was 
opened on the 26th of September, and a great step was thus taken towards the 
development of the immense resources of the interior of the Australian conti 
nent. The gold market was dull. In Melbourne, the price was £3 16s. per ounce. 
Flour was steady at £33 and £35 per ton, as per quality. In Sydney, the 
theatres were doing very well. 





W ASHINGTON. 


Tue House of Representatives still continues its fruitless ballotings for Speaker 
without any apparent progress towards an election. The U. 3. Senate for 
want of organization in the House, is occupied in comparatively unimportant 
matters. The correspondence between the British and United States Govern 


| ments in relation to the British enlistments has been brought to a cloxe, the 


Thomson returned from Erzeroum ani | 
demanded an interview with | 
on had no food except some | 


resident is surrounded and aided by a | ! 


ordering all those persons to return to their homes within a specified time, | 


under certain penalties, amounting to $10,000, to be doubled in the event of 
non-compliance therewith, without legal None have obeyed, and 
Walker has taken possession of all the property; all the proprietors, both 
native and foreign residents, of said towns; .but this has not furnished him with 
any pecuniary resources, since he finds no purchasers of confiscated estates 
ihe money derived from his freebooting expedition against Granada and the 
first contributions he succeeded in realizing have already disappeared, squan- 
dered by the officers of his band without any benefit to his soldiers, and what 
remained was carried off by the inhabitants in their flight. Walker does not 
pay a cent to his troops in money. The mixerable rations they receive he pro- 
vides by violence and extortion, cajoling the Americans with promises of 
ealizing imaginary treasures, and keeping the natives in subjection by extreme 
vigilance and terror. Among the adventurers who went from California with ihe 
intention of joining Walker several have repented of their rashness and returned, 
after witnessing the threatening desolation of the country 

‘“* The few abandoned Nicaraguans, who, acting under vindictive impulses and 
a desire to command, invited those adventurers to join them, now deplore their 
error, and those deluded persons who abetied their desigus, as well as the 
people generally, have become aware of the necessity of uniting to save the 
< yuntry. : 7 

‘* Walker is surrounded by secret and open enemies, who only await the receipt 
of arms and munitions of war to put him down by force. 

‘Such is the general and spontaneous excitement at San Juan del Norte, that 
Eefior Amon Rivas, the oldest son of the person whom Walker made the puppet- 
President, fitted out oa bis own account six pirogues, carrying eighty armed 
men, and went up the river with the object of retaking. in the vame of the 


redress 











legitimate Government, Castillo Viejo and San Carlos. 


conclusive dispatch being transmitted to Mr. Buchanan on Saturday last, the 
5th inst., requiring the former Government to recall Mr. Crampton, or waving 
the alternative of the Administration giving him his passports here. 


REVIEWS OF NEW BO®@KS. 


Tae Heart or Mane, Ware. A Romance. New York: J. C. Derby. 
Ts is an exceedingly pretentious book ; and to carry out the idea of the author 


| successfully, would require the choicest intellectual qualities, combined with 


varied social experience, and a mind of the utmost purity. The plan of the work 
can be sketched in a few words; Mabel Ware is the daughter of a misty ill- 
defined character, who, when in her seventh year, is sent to the mad-house, 
because the author, for some inscrutablereason, has deprived him of his senses. 
The conduct of the madman’s estate is then placed in the bands of trustees, 
who resign their trusts in favor of his brother, who also undertakes the guar 
dianship of the child. From this period until her marriage, with a kind of 
‘* walking gentleman,’’ the narrative is entirely devoid of incident ; and the 
pages are filled with much pompous and diffusive composition which is intended 
to shadow to the reader the growth and development of the girl’s mind. We 
are treated to every variety of image, unexceptionable in moral bearing, but 
entirely without relevancy, translucence, or interest. The author appears to 
be impressed with the idea that mysterious nods and “inexplicable dumb 
show’? present a better medium for the embodiment of his ideas, than plain 
common-sense narration ; hence he is always in the clouds to the imminent 
risk of his own neck, and of his reader’s vision. Thus far, however, his fault 
but venial. We can tolerate dull writing, having grown pretty well used to 
und in this case, there are some felicitous conceits, which render the wri 
’s intellectual murkiness endurable. 

But when, advanced into adult life, he attempts to portray his heroine, in 
her social relation of wife and mother, the author’s inchoate dreamings and 
nonsensical visionary musings, darken into positive criminality. So tar we 
have been interested in his heroine’; she is a girl profoundly ignorant of life 
and its active duties ; she reads, keeps a most singular kind of journal, spends 
ime with unsympathising friends, and glides along the stream of time just 
as idly as a person can well do. During her girlhood she is accidentally 
brougit into company with a prepossessing young man, named Philip Suther 
land, who among other juvenile nonsense plucks a fiowcr and gives to her, 
and after this only memorable action, goes abroad, and is not heard of again 
for years. On his return he finds Mabel married ; still he visits her in her hus 
band’s company, and spends delightful hours in riding and walking “ through 
all the haunts of the place, sometimes with Mabel alone, but oftener with 
Eugene’’ (her husband.) Then succeeds a miserable re-hashing of Don Juan, 
Ernest Maltravers, and all other sentimental delinquencies. We are treated to 
rapturous evenings passed by the foolish pair in the verandah, with the silent 
moon, and the perfume of flowers, and all that sort of thing for accompani 
ments ; the husband, very conveniently, good easy man, * sauntering down 
to the end of the piazza absorbed in happy thoughts.’’ Then succeeds senti 
mental song-singing, the interchange of glances, the momentary obscuration of 
the moon, and the “ taking the band which hung so near him, and pressing it 
hurriedly and unresisted to his lips.’’ 

The author of this work is evidently a young man, and he will doubtless 
live to see the folly of all the romantie, regenerative, and revolutionary non 
sense that now clogs his brain. The book is inseribed te the author’s father, 
whom, with a becoming fiial spirit, he designates ‘‘a noble christian gentle 
man.’? Weask the author if such detestable sentiments as the foll 1g are 
iculated to win a father’s approval ’ 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. a 








“Way, but I will name it, for I must. I urge youto no Tonly beg you to think, 
PPO rng rr bind you, so against your will, are only human. A word of yours, made 
A consenting word ’’—and he bent down to her 4 i peakt: Ww 
“a consenting word, dear Mabel, shall undo them forever! Noy, I know all 
that you might say of duty, and honor, and wifely faith ; yet Mabel, what are these but 
empty sounds? Your wifely faith! tell me, where is it now? nay, do not weep! You could 
not keepit! Your wy hy remember it is only by an arbitrary,a mere human, system of 
customs that your duty is due to this man, your husband, You were betrayed into an un- 
natural marriage. Perhaps you sinned in yielding to that; but be sure you will not be 
absolved by heaping cnagihall becover ona shrine where worship is not due. Duty? it is not 
to him, since you do not love him—but to me—if you love me—that duty is due, Nay, nay 
dear Mabel, do not weep for your honor! Bethink you, and if you love me well, say! will it 
be brighter in his 1 whom the tyranny of custom alone commits it, or in mine to 
whom your own would trust it in unfaltering confidence ?”’ 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WriTinGs or WaLter Savace Lanpor. Edited by George 
Stillman Hillard. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 

Tue collected writings z 
octavo volu printed in double columns and fine type, a mode of publica- 
tion calculated to repel all but the most resolute readers. Mr. Hillard enter- 
tains a high fee 

tive criticism of wri ; but he is utterly without bigotry, and his ad- 
miration for the distingui writer does not blind him to those uliarities 
which stand in the way of his ever becoming popular. The selections are 





of Landor have recently been published in two large 


made with taste and judgment, and the volume is embellished with a well- | 


executed portrait of the author, from a statuette by the late Count D’Orsay. 


Krr Baw’s Aventures ; or, Tat YARNS oF AN OLD Marrver. By Mary Cowden 
Clark. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Tae publishers have here presented us with a reprint of a very amusing volume 
of ‘‘yarns’’ from the pen of Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke. The authoress is an 
admirable writer for the young, and this Lilliputian and Brobdignagian series 
of narratives, are filled with adventures exactly suited to take possession of 
their minds. The embellishments by George Cruikshank possess the raciness 
of his happiest efforts. 








Tue Macicran’s Snow Box, AND orHER Stories. By the Author of ‘‘ Rainbows for | 


Children.’? With Illustrations. Boston: Ticknos & Fields. 
Ay admirable collection of stories for the young, written with great elegance 
and vivacity. The illustrations are excellent. 





Piaty TALK AND Frrenpiy Apvice TO DomesTics ; wirh CounsEL on Home Mar- 
ters. Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

Tue authoress of this useful little volume confesses herself a ‘‘ young New 
England matron—a Yankee if you please.’’ It is marked with all the practical 
good sense, intelligence, and perception of domestic comfort which so honora- 
bly distinguish our New England my oY Improving upon the popular habit 
of ridiculing recognised absurdities, and onl: 

exacerbation of feeling thus produced ; our authoress more profitably sets her- 


self to examine into ‘“ the root of the evil,’’ and with true christian spirit shows | 


how much domestic infelicity might be obviated by a more reasonable course 
of conduct on the part of many ‘‘ mistresses,’’ and by a more general observ- 


ance of the doctrine of bearing and forbearing. We have always questioned | 


the moral tendency of such publieations as Dean Swift’s ‘‘ Advice to Servants,’’ 
and Thackeray’s ‘‘ Yellowplush Papers ;’’ since instead of operating towards 
the removal of the follies the writers expend their wit upon, they only aggravate 
them, and separate more widely the classes, that should be drawn together by 
social intercourse and kindly relations. We profess ourselves thorough con- 
verts to the doctrine preached by our authoress, and cordially commend her 
very excellent ‘‘ Advice’’ to all classes of readers. 





Lroyp’s STEAMBOAT DIRECTORY, AND DISASTERS ON THE WESTERN WATERS, contain- | 


ing one hundred engravings and forty-six maps. 
cinnati: J. T. Lloyd & Co. 
Tais very valuable Steamboat Directory furnishes us with all that is interesting 
or useful to know 1n relation to the steam navigation of our Western waters. 
The volume contains a condensed and well written history of the application 


By James T. Lloyd. Cin- 


of steam asa motive power, together with the biography of John Fitch and | 
Robert Fulton. A complete list of steamboats now afloat on the Western rivers | 


and lakes, with maps of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and daguerrean views 
and sketches of the principal towns along their shores. The editor and pub- 
lisher of this volume has carefully performed his task, and it cannot fail to be 
received as a valuable statistical work, as well as a Guide-book for the travel- 
ling public. 


Tae Hoxty-Tree Inn. In Seven Chapters. By Charles Dickens. Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson. 

Tus is a reprint of the last Christmas Story by this popular author, and man- 

ifests no diminution of interest from the preceding lighter works of his inex- 

haustible pen. 


Tae U.S. Democratic Review for January. New Series. Lloyd & Co., New York. 


Tis number of the Review commences a new volume, and its contents are 
varied and well chosen. 


We have the second volume of the Encyclopoedia of American Literature by 
the Messrs. Duyckinck lying upon,our table ; but, owing to the pressure upon 
our columas, we are constrained ® defer a lengthened notice till our next issue. 


A cursory examination of this second volume confirms our opinion of the | 
excellence of the work, which is executed with a diligence commensurate with | 


the importance of the undertaking. 


JACKSON AND New ORLEANS: an Authentic Narration of the Memorable Achiev- 
menis of the American army under Andrew Jackson before New Orleans in 
the autumn of 1814-15, by Alexander Walker. New York, J. C. Derby. 

No work has appeared for a long time, that could be more opportune than 

this authentic narration of Jackson and New Orleans. Just at this moment it 

would seem as if the whole American nation was particularly alive to the 
memory of the Old Hero of the Hermitage, and determined in every way possible 
to do honor to his memory. Judge Walker, the author of this work, has resided 
in New Orleans for nearly 20 years, and during the whole of that time has been 
busily and enthusiastically engaged in collecting materials for his history. He 
has had the most ample opportunity, by becoming personally acquainted, not 
ouly with General Jackson, and the principal officers engaged, but also with 
hundreds who participated in the fight, and loved to recount the brilliant deeds 
of the memorable day. The work before us is full of personal detail and anec- 
dote which will charm every reader. In its pages we find rescued the deeds of 
noble men, which would otherwise soon be forgotten; we have portraits of Back- 
woods’ heroes, worthy of a place among the fabled gods of the pagan pantheons. 

We cordially recommend the work to the public of every section of our vast 

country; to the people of the north it will afford a fine illustration of the mate- 

rials out of which western men are made: to the people of the south-west it will 
give Y a eae as recording so much that is admirable of their own sons, 

and sires. . 

As the book has necessarily been printed without the author’s supervision, 
we notice some typographical errors, under such circumstances almost impos- 
sible to avoid. They suggest their proper correction in almost every case. We 
notice one on page 307—where it is printed “‘ six yards below the city,’’ when 
it should read six miles. 


WuiterieLp’s Success.—The following is from a recent work 
entitled ‘‘ Priest, Puritan and Preacher.” ‘George Whitefield was 
among the first to show the right way to meet infidels and skeptics. 
He saw clearly that the most powerful weapon against such men is 
not metaphysical reasoning and critical disquisition; but preaching 
the whole gospel, and spreading the whole gospel. Infidels are 
seldom shaken by abstract reasoning. The surest arguments against 
them are gospel truth and gospel life. He did not sit tamely by his 
fireside, mourning over the wickedness of the land. He went forth 
to beard the devil in his high place. Like a fisherman, he did not 
wait for the fish to come to him, but used every means to catch souls. 
He was always in earnest. He had an intense feeling for souls, and 
his feeling had a vent in tears. Of all the ingredients of his preach- 
ing, nothing, I suspect, is so powerful as this. 
the man who wept so much over ‘their souls. 


said one man, ‘intending to break your head; but your sermon got 
the better of me—it broke my heart.’ 
man loves you, and you will listen gladly to anything he has to say.” 

TERRIBLE SuFFERING AT Sea.—The British brig Zenluko, Griffith, 
of Halifax, N. 8., was fallen in with, Nov. 10, in lat. 37 20 N. lon. 
63 W., waterlogged and dismasted, by brig Sarah, arrived at Guada- 
by who took from the wreck Capt. Griffith and one man. Capt. 


ad been lashed to the stump of the foremast for eight days, and | 


was in a terrible condition of suffering. The flesh was falling from 
his body when he was discovered. At latest accounts he was im- 
proving. 

Horrrs_e TRAGEDY.—One of the most horrible and distressing 
tragedies which it has ever been our lot to record, or which perhaps 


has ever met the public ear, occurred in our city on the night of the | early hour on New Year's morning, he visited his brother’s house on Atlantic 


24th, or morning of the 25th inst. When the 4 o’clock train on the 
Macon and Western Railroad arrived at East Point, on Christmas 
morning, the body of a person was found on the cow-catcher, having 
been dragged the entire distance from Atlanta—six miles—in this 


of respect for his author, and enters into a very apprecia- | 


ly thereby provoking the evil by the | 


Men could not hate | 
They were often so | 
affected as to shed floods of tears themselves. ‘I came to hear you,’ | 


Once become satisfied that a | 


manner. The body was so mutilated, in fact literally torn to pieces 
—the. fi ents scattered along the whole distance—as to defy | 
ifentification. From the fragments of clothing, however, found 


attached to the body, it is rendered almost certain that the deceased 


was a son of Col..Amos W. Hammond, of this city. - There is a sus- | 


picion afloat that he was murdered in an affray by his companions, 
and afterwards laid upon the track. We have not Leard the evidence 
to this point. The matter is now undergoing investigation before 
the eoroner.— Atlanta ( Georgia) Intelligencer. 


| 


LAW INTELLIGENCE 


SUPERIOR COURT.—Jan. 8—Before Chief Justice Oakley. 
ACTION AGAINSN AN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
William Jellinghaus vs. the New York Insurance Company. 


This cause was tried three times before, and the testimony ad- 
duced on former occasions was now read to the jury. It was’to re- 
cover the amount of a policy of insurance on a quantity of hardware, 
which was imported to New York from Bremen, and was found, on 
its arrival here, to be damaged by the sea water. The goods were 
sent to auction and sold, and the plaintiff sues for the balance be- 
tween the amount realised at the sale and the amount insured for. 
Verdict for plaintiff, $1,669,22 


Jan. 8—Before Hon. Judge Duer. 
ACTION AGAINST A RAILWAY COMPANY. 
William Chapman vs. the New York and New Haven Railroad Com- 
pany. 

The plaintiff in this case complains that he was the owner of a 
| passenger ticket on the defendants’ railroad, between Hunt’s 
| Brid e and the city of New York. From Williamsbridge to the 
| City Hall, the New York and Harlem Railroad Company and the 
| New York and New Haven Company use the same track, and on 
the 22d of November, 1854, the plaintiff took his place in one of the 
| cars of a passenger train belonging to the New York and Harlem 
Railroad Company, for the purpose of being transported to New 
| York. While the train was on its way to the city of New York, 
and while upon a part of the New York and Harlem railroad used 
by both companies, the plaintiff alleges that, through the negligent 
conduct of the New Haven Railroad Company’s servants, the train 
| in which he was seated came violently into collision with a freight 
| train belonging to the defendants. The collision occurred before 
daylight in the morning, while it was rainy, foggy and dark ; the 
plaintiff was greatly bruised, and otherwise injured by the collision, 
and has been subjected to great expense for medicines and medical 
attendance. Damages are laid at $10,000. The defendants deny 
negligence, and contend that if the plaintiff received any injury by 
the collision, it was caused by the negligence of the Harlem Rail- 
road Company. Adjourned. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
Before Judge Ingraham. 


THE BAIL OF WILLIAM COSGROVE, WHO CAUSED JUDGE STUART’S 
TROUBLE, 


The People vs. John B. Frink. 


The defendant in this case entered into a recognizance in behalf 
of William Cosgrove, who was charged with burglary, in the sum of 
$3,000, to appear and answer the said charge, or any indictment that 
might be found against him, at the Court of Sessions. In June, 
1853, the recognizances were forfeited, and judgment was entered 
against the defendant in the sum of $3,000. Cosgrove was subse- 
quently arrested and discharged from the arrest, and a nolle prosequi 
entered upon the indictment by the District Attorney, through Sid- 
ney H. Stuart, late City Judge. After that, Cosgrove, who some- 
times called himself Connolly, was re-indicted upon the same charge, 
and again discharged therefrom by the District Attorney. The de- 
| fendant says that he employed a constable to proceed to Baltimore 

to arrest Cosgrove; that he did arrest him; but that, on their way 
to New York, Cosgrove made his escape in Philadelphia, and the 
defendant did not see him again until after the nolle prosequi had 
been entered. The defendant alleges that he incurred an actual 
expense of $300 in endeavoring to procure the arrest of Cosgrove, 
with a view to his surrender to the authorities. The defendant, 
therefore, moves to vacate the judgment obtained against him for 
$3,000, as bondsman for Cosgrove. 

Judge Ingraham, in giving his decision, said :—I can see nothing 
in these papers to justify this Court, under the rules which have 
governed us in remitting forfeited recognizances, to grant this appli- 
cation. The fact that a nolle prosegui was entered subsequently 
should have no such effect under the circumstances attending that 
act. At any rate, we would not give weight to such a proceeding 

| unless the Court of Sessions and the District attorney united in a 
recommendation to this Court to grant such remission. We have 
invariably required some good reason for such an application, and 
the rule cannot be departed from im this case. Application denied, 
without prejudice to a renewal of the same on other papers. 








| 





POLICE INTELIGENCE. 


Escaprge oF A ConVICT FROM THE TomBS.—John Brenner, alias 
Snoozer, a notorious scamp who was sentenced by the City Judge to the State 
Prison for two years and six months for an attempt at grand larceny, escaped 
from the City Prison just after he had been taken there, and is yet at iarge. It 
appears that some friend of his stole from the office a ticket of access and 
slipped it into Snoozer’s hand before he was locked up in his cell. With this 
ticket he proceeded to the entrance of the prison, and on handing it to the officer 
in attendance was permitted to passout. He was soon missed and notice of his 
escape was sent to the Chief of Police, who telegraphed to each of the Poliee 
Stations to have a look-out kept for him. He will in all probability be retaken. 
During the past year there have been 36,264 prisoners committed to the Tombs 
and Snoozer is the only one out of the number that.has escaped. 


A Vitz Den.—Sophia Brecker was on Tuesday arrested, charged 
with keeping a house ot prostitution at No. 93 Leonard street, and one of the 
vilest character. A few days since Alga Ocziroski, a German girl, was led by an 
advertisement in one of the German papers to call at the house, in hopes of 
getting a situation as servant, and was hired, but she soon found out the char- 
acter of the house and wished to leave, but was not allowed to go, and was even 
forced to submit to the embraces of a black rascal who visited the house. Two 
of the female boarders at the house were also arrested, and, with their mistress, 
were locked up by Justice Connolly. 


ALLEGED Aspvuction.—Patrick Darling, an Irish laborer, was 
arrested on Tuesday charged with yore by German girl whom he met as she 
landed from the Flushing steamboat, and who asked him to carry her baggage 
to a house up town. This occurred on Saturday last, and since that time the 
girl has not been seen. When questioned, Darling stated that he left her at a 
lager beer saloon in William street, but this proved not to have been the cases 
He is suspected ef having inveigled her into some improper place, and was 
locked up by Justice Connolly for examination. 








METROPOLITAN NEWS. 





DeaTH FROM SUFFOCATION ON Boarp oF A ScHOONER.—A 
sailor named Thomas Atwood was suffocated by coal gas on board of the schoon- 
er Hammond, Capt. Thes. Payne, of Boston, now lying at the foot of Bridge 
street, on Sunday night last. It appears that the deceasad, with Joseph Dowd 
and Daniel McDowd, also employed on the vessel, built a coal fire in the fore- 
| castle in the evening, and secured themselves against the inclemency of the 
weather by shutting down the hatch. During the night the snow covered the 
stove-pfpe, and thus all fresh air was excluded. The gas generated and filled 
the cabin, prostrating the inmates. In the morning the cook called them, but 
receiving no answer, opened the hatch and found the three men lying helpless 
in their bunks—one was dead. Joseph Dowd is so low that his recovery is not 
expected. McDowd is recovering. Drs. Murphy, Langdon and Bellingham were 
engaged with the two men during the day. 


A PoLicEMAN AND A T1GER.—Officer McManus, of the Lower 
Court, went on Saturday last to a Menagerie in the Bowery to arrest a on 
employed there. When the person sought to be arrested discovered the Police- 
man, he took flight behind a cage in which was a tiger. The Policeman, 
| nothing daunted, pursued ; but while passing the cage his progress was im- 
peded by the tiger, who, stretching out his paw, grabbed him by the shoulder, 
tearing off a part of his coat, vest and shirt, as a not inconsiderable piece 
of flesh. This, however, did not prevent the officer from serving the warrant 
and arresting the fugitive. 

AccIDENTAL SHooTING.—John O’Conner, a grocery clerk, who a 
few months since ran away with a Brooklyn heiress, said to have large posses- 
sions in Virginia, returned to Brooklyn last week to spend the holidays. At an 





near Willow street, where he commenced playing with a ket pistol. While 
doing this it was discharged accidentally. The ball s the stove, glanced 
and entered the left lung of his sister, who was seated near him. Medical aid 
was called in, and the ball was taken out from under the left arm having passed 
nearly through. She was removed to the City Hospital, and but slight hopes 
were entertained of her recovery. 


Fata AccIDENT ON SurpBoarp.—Coroner Connery held an 
inquest on Tuesday upon the body of a man named Daniel Coleman, who came 
to his death from fracture of the skull and other injuries accidentally received 
by falling down the hatchway of the ship Diadem, now lying at the foot of Wall 
street. e deceased was a stevedore, and while employed on board of the 
Diadem was knocked into the hold by a case of striking him on the chest 
as he was standing near the edge of the hatchway. Verdict in accordance with 
the above facts. Deceased was a native of Ireland, and was forty-six years of age. 





OBITUARY. 


DeaTa oF SAMUEL THE Port.—The by the fram, 
bring us ory ee of the death of Samuel t author 
‘¢ Pleasures of Memory,’’ and the last setting star of the constellation of poetic 
genius that irradiated the literature of England in the early part of the _—— 
century. Mr. Rogers was born in the year 1760, and had consequently a’ 

the advanced age of hinety-five years. He preceded all his disti eotem- 
poraries in the era of his birth, Bonaparte and Wellington being born in the 
one year, 1769, Moore in 1780, and Byron in ’88. Dr. Joh was already in 
the zenith of his fame when Rogers was yet a child; ahd his delicate intellectual 
perceptions being fascinated by the distinguished lexicographgr’s namé, the 
child was prompted to have an interview with the great man. He accord- 
ingly visited his house in Bolt Court, Fleet street, and knocked timidly at the 
door; but before his summons could be responded to, his heart failed him, and 
he made a precipitate retreat. Had the noble old moralist seen him, there is no 
doubt the visit would have been agreeable to both parties; for under that 
repelling exterior of dogmatism and self-esteem, Dr. Johnson possessed a spirit 
filled with kindly qualities. The eminence of Mr. Rogers in the literary circles of 
London depended more on his accomplishments as a connoisseur and a critic 
than on his merits as an author. His great wealth also enabled him to play 
the part of a Meczenas to perfection. His house was the centre of whatever was 
brilliant and fascinating among the literary celebrities of the age, but his chief 
delight was in extending his friendly aid to young and unknown — who 


journals 
rs, the el 





were straggling with difficulties. Some ten or twelve years ago the 
house of Kogers, & Co-, (we ae the name of the partner who sub- 
sequently withdrew) was rendered suddenly famous by a successful and éxten- 
sive robbery to the amount of three or four hundred thousand pounds, committed, 
it was supposed, by some of the employés. The missing funds consis’ - 
cipally of Bank of England notes of high denominations; but although the 
numbers and dates of the notes were extensively published and placarded 
throughout England and the Continent, we’ believe but few of them were ever 
traced home, and that none of the perpetrators were arrested. The immense 
wealth of the firm enabled them to sustain this severe loss without embarras- 
ment. His earliest production, published in 1787, was the ‘‘ Ode to Superstition 
and other Poems.’’ This was succeeded in five years by the “ Pleasures of 
Memory,’’ which work formed the basis of his reputation as a post, and is still 
read by the lovers of smooth and melodi versification. His last work, the 
celebrated poem of ‘Italy,’’ was brought out in a style of costly msgnifience 
—not less than ten thousand pounds, it is said, having been — on its em- 
bellishments. The poet’s house in London has been famous for a century 
for the elegant hospitalities enjoyed there by the great men and famous women 
of the time. To breakfast with Rogers has been the ambition of Americans 
visiting London, and many of our eminent countrymen have had the happiness 
to boast of enjoying that distinguished honor. This Nestor of bankers and 
poets died at his house in St. James’-place, in London, on the night of the 17th 
of December. 


Deata or THE Rev. Docror Cnovres.—Died on Saturday night, in this 
city, at the residence of Nelson Robinson, ., Dr. John O. Choules, while 
spending a few days on a visit. Few men in country were more widely 
known and beloved than Dr. Choules. He was a man of decided talents and 
accomplishments, of the most genial temper, and universally esteemed for the 
kindness of his heart and the unaffected interest he felt in the welfare of all 
around him. He was a native of Bristol, England, but spent the greater part 
of his life in this country. He was a Baptist clergyman, and had charge first 
of a church near Boston, then of one in this city, and afterwards of one in 
Newport, R. IL, where he also directed a flourishing school which he had 
established for the education of boys. His knowledge of the world and his 
winning geniality of character, made him an admirable instructor, and few 
teachers have ever enjoyed a warmer love and regard from their pupils than 
he received from those under his care. In Washington he knew every body of 
note, and so in many other cities. It will be recollected that he was the ehap- 
lain companion of Commodore Vanderbilt in the celebrated steam-yacht voyage 
he made in Europe, and that he wrote some account of it. He was also author 
of a life of Cromwell, whom he treated after the manner of Carlyle and Headley, 
as also some works of Baptist Church History. But as « writer, he was no 
remarkable nor brilliant, being distinguished more for the variety of his attain- 
ment than for any peculiar eminence in any one. Dr. Choules had been spend- 
ing his holiday vacation here, and on Wednesday last took a severe cold which 
settled in his throat, and gradually grew worse. On Friday he sent for his 
family, and on Saturday evening, sitting quietly in his chair, expired as if he 
had simply fallen asleep. The funeral ceremonies were performed in the 
church of Dr. Williams, in Amity street, but his remains are to be taken to 
Newport. 

ANorHER Patriot Goxz.—Noah Edminster, a soldier ot the revolutionary war, 
died at Dixmount, Me., on the 24th ult., in the ninety-third year of age. 
He was born at Malden, Mass., in the year 1758, and at an early volun- 
teered into the American army, at the commencement of the war at Bunker 
Hill, witnessed the surrender of Burgoyne’s army, and was with the army 
under the immediate command of Washington, through one whole 
It was his boast that he served a year on board the first American naval vessel, 
and aided in capturing several English armed veesels—one in the English chan- 
nel. The deceased had resided for more than half a century in Dixmount.— 
Boston Journal. 

Deatu or Oscoop Mussry.—Osgood Mussey, a gentleman very well known in 
this community, died suddenly night before last at the residence of his brother 
in this city. He wasason of Dr. Mussey, the celebrated surgeon, and was @ 
man of remarkable natural abilities. He had travelled extensively and adven- 
turously—was for a time, we believe, the private secretary of Daniel Webster, 
and some years since was a prominent writer for the press of this city.— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

Dears or P. P. F. Decranp, or Boston.—The above-named prominent citizen 
of Boston, died recently at the advanced age of eighty years. Mr. Degrand 
was of French birth, and his intonation was always marked with a foreign 
accent, but he removed early in life to this country, and has long been a resi- 
dent of Boston, where, for many years, he took a leading part on the Stock 
Exchange. To Mr. Degrand belongs the somewhat dubious honor of having, 
by @ gpeech delivered at a public meeting in Faneuil Hall, led off the banks and 
videos of Boston to join in the suspension of specie payments of 1836. 
succeeded in acquiring and leaving behind him a handsome fortune; ony 
disposition made of it by his will, he justly merits the title of — 
factor. After providing, by life annuities, for his sisters, he has left the whole 
of his estate, amounting, it is said, to $120,000, to public uses. se 
tion is given to Harvard College for the special purpose of supplying the Col- 
lege Library with French books on scientific subjects; another ev my is given 
to the City ef Boston, the income to be expended in purchasing of amuse- 
ment for the Public Schools; and a third portion is divided among eight chari- 
table institutions. 

Deata or AN Eprror.—Wm. M. Overton, Esq., some time since connected with 
the Washington Union, but recently one of the editors of the Wash Sen- 
tinel, died on Tuesday, at the residence of his father-in-law, Col. Ro! M‘Cand- 
lish, in Williamsburgb, Va. He had been in declining health for a long A 
and his demise was not unexpected. He was a gentleman of fine talents, 
accomplishments, and a vigorous writer. 

William M. Harding, a Member of the Virginia Legislature, died on Saturday 
the 5th inst., at Washington, from a dose of morphine taken through mistake. 


Robert Witherspoon, an old and extensive cotton factor of Charleston, N.C. 
died in tbat city on the 4th inst., of apoplexy. —" 


Stephen W. Taylor, LLD., President of the Madison University, died at Ham- 
ilton, on the 7th inst., aged sixty-five years. 


On the 8th inst., Mr. A. 8. De Graw, of Brooklyn. Mr. DeGraw was well 
known on ’Change, where he had been long in association with business. men, 
among whom he had established a high character for integrity and | pry tome 
in his pursuits, and by his pleasing address had gained a large circle of 
He was President of the Brooklyn Fire Department, and was crushed by a fall- 
ing wall during the recent fire at the Stillwell Iron Works in that city. . After 
lingering a short fime, he expired on Tuesday, in the prime of ey 
only about thirty-two years of age. His sudden death is lamented by all who 
knew him. 








ce 


RAILROAD AccrpENT.—A shocking accident, which resulted in 
the loss of life, occurred on the Reading Railroad near Norristown, Pa., on the 
5th inst. A coal train had broken down on the track, and the locomotive was 
taken from the passenger train to push the wreck out of the way. After per- 
forming this work, and when the engine was about to be re-attached to the 
passenger train, Mr. Edward Preston, the baggage master, was caught between 
the tender and baggage car, and crushed about the stomach in such a shock- _ 
ing manner that he died in an hour and a half at Norristown, whither he was 
conveyed. The deceased was much esteemed. He leaves a wife and two chil- 
dren. 


ACCIDENT ON THE CAMDEN AND AmBoy Roap.— ne took 
ma between three and f= o’clock on the 9 ey b iden and. : 
Railroad, above Burlington, between the way t freight train, 
po Br of the former running out of the time. The engine and one car 
were hadly smashed, as we are informed that the rans fireman or a brake- 
man were considerably injured. The former had his leg broken. it surpris- 
ing that more accidents do not happen on this road, in consequence of so many 
trains being ran over a single track. 


Scarcity or LasorERs In MaryLanp.—The Rockville (Md.) 
Journal complains of great scarcity of laborers in that county, and adds :—‘ A 
full grown man readily commands from $115 to $120 per and from $12 
» $15 per ee vee Aageatigg we _— Seanrd Gealereall they could 

iv: rom hand to mouth upon the 7 em: co 
itd would seek the comme? they weal find constant demand for their 
at lucrative prices ; and whi 
read less of suffering in the cities. 


Hicnway Rossery.—On Friday evening the 4th inst., says a 
Canadian correspondent, as a man named Jerry Shevalier was travelling on a 
Canada highway, going from Jordan to Ball’s Mills, he met with two men sit- 
ting upon a log by the side of the road. Upon his extending to them the usual 
salutatio ope of She velanle apeeny woth Sie sak Sapeee ee 
sonives, tnt wooko an abteiagt 1 sth bits, sesliend hte oh be ate 
revolver. an @ gave 
some $38. An extensive search was made ‘or the robbers, but could 
be traced beyond a neighboring toll gate, whither their tracks led the officers. 
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COPENHAGEN. 


COPENHAGEN, FROM FREDERICKSBURG. 
Ovr diplomatic complications with Denmark, in relation to the 
contested claim of the Sound Dues, having diverted considerable 
public attention to the Danish Kingdom, we this week present our 


About the middle of the passage is the little island of Scropgoe, on | on an “aggregate capital of $80,000. Navigation open seven months. 

which is a telegraph for the transmission of news when the Great | Whole number of steamboat arrivals, 560. Estimate number of 
Belt is frozen over, and an inn for the accommodation of passengers, over 80,000. 

A NUMBER of citizens of Sydney, New South Wales, have sent : 

through the United States consul at that port, two gold medals and a 

twenty-one silver medals for presentation to Captain Ludlow of the 

American ship Monmouth, his mate and crew, with £300 additional 





ICE-BOUND TRAVELLERS, 


readers with a series of very spirited engravings illustrative of the | The placeJand the predicament being so uncommonly uncomforta- 
ble as to give rise to a Danish malediction, ‘I wish we were at 





geographical and social peculiarities of the nation. 








Copenhagen, the capital town, or, as it is spelt in to Captain Ludlow, in acknowledgment of his rescue 7 
Danish, icbosheva, ts said to have been Srinded of the passengers of the bark Meridian, ey on 
by Bishop Azel in 1168, when it was only a mere the island of Amsterdam on the 24th of August last. os 
hamlet of fishermen, but, as a town, it dates only The letter accompanying the gift is highly com- 4 
from the thirteenth century, and, as a city, since plimentary to Captain Ludlow’s seamanship, daring, We 
1443. Being well adapted for commerce, it rapidly and humanity. Ba 
increased, and soon became the seat of govern- ANOTHER ELOPEMENT.—The southern section of Mt 
ment, its population in 1852 being 133,140, mostly Baltimore has been in a considerable state of excite- mT 
Protestants. It is built on a piece of very flat ment for several days past in consequence of the 
ground, slightly raised above the surface of the sea, disappearance of a well-known citizen under circum- 
and is intersected in several directions with canals, stances which are, to say the least, not very reput- 
along which are numerous quays and wharfs. ‘The able. A few weeks since, says the Balt. Am., the 
form of the city is that of an irregular circle, with wife of the party in question, left the city for the 1 
a diameter of about two miles, circumference rather ayers of visiting her friends in the country. \ 
more than six miles. Copenhagen, which has sus- oon after she left, the husband disposed of certain p 
tained a prominent position in the military annals personal property, and subsequently drew several 2 
of Europe, is strongly fortified, being surrounded thousands of dollars from the bank, and disappeared : 
on the land side with a lofty wall flanked with from the city. At the Same time, a young lady also 1 
bastions, and by a broad, deep ditch, filled with disappeared. A few days since the wife returned ¥ 
water from the Baltic, and defended toward the to her home, when she found a letter bearing her ? 
sea by most formidable batteries. It contains many address, and enclosing a check for $500. He stated ‘ 
handsome edifices of modern construction, usuaily that he was going west for the purpose of purchasing ot 
of brick, but occasionally of Norwegian granite ; a farm, but she has heard nothing of him since, nor 
as a general thing, the pavement of the streets was she apprised of his intention before his departure. 4 
is very indifferent, and the city suffers much by the The parties have heretofore held a respectable posi- ia 
worst of evils to which a large community can be tion in society. Be 
subjected—a deficiency of good fresh water. The WEALTH oF ATLANTIC CiTIEs.—The wealth con- ‘ i 
city possesses numerous hospitals and asylums, centrated at the great commercial points of the NM 
in which no kind of disease, poverty, or wretched- United States is truly astonishing. For instance, ie 
ness appears to be forgotten, an university founded one-eighth part of the entire property of this country i 
by Christian I. in 1478, a museum of northern = is owned by the citizens of New York and Boston. if 
tiquities, celebrated ee. Europe for its Boston alone in its corporate limits owns one- f 
ee Cre ee Taian see, ane twentieth of the property of this entire Union, being * 

Co Pp h a , ie hed an amount equal to the weflth of any three of the % 

penhagen, trom te prominence Ss New England States, except Massachusetts. In 4 
\ 


in the belligerent annals of modern Europe, has 
stood some stout sieges, especially that in 1801, 
when, after one of the most desperate actions on 
record, Nelson, who was second in command to Sir 
Hyde Parker, sank or burnt all the Danish ships, 
and compelied Denmark to abandon the alliance 
she had entered into against England. Again, in 
1807, Copenhagen was bombarded by Lord Cath- 
cart, and forced to capitulate. For this siege, and 
the destruction of the fleet, the Danes still dislike 
the English, and these things may have had some 
effect upon the nation’s refusal to join the Western 
Alliance against its most dangerous enemy—Alex- 
ander II. The King of Denmark, Frederick VII., 
is childless, the presumptive heir to the throne 
being Frederick Ferdinand, the king’s uncle, now 
over seventy years of age. 


COSTUMES OF THE PEASANTRY. 


{@The scenery of Denmark is picturesque, and the 
costumes of the peasantry attract particular attention. 


laces noted for great natural beauty is the ferry crossing at Middle- | tion, and the scenery in many parts bears a great resemblance to the 
and in the island of Funen, affording some of the most noted scenery | rural landscape of England. 6 

throughout the kingdom. Steamers constantly ply between Nye- | usual modes of inland communication by 

borg, the western extremity of the island of Funen and Korsor, in 
Zealand—the water flowing between constituting the ‘Great Belt.” | Crossing the Belt to Korsdr, in Zealand, a distance of about 
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COSTUMES OF THE PEASANTRY. 
Among the | Scropgoe.”” The whole island of Funen is in a high state of cultiva- 
ur accompanying sketch displays the 
FERRY-BOAT AND PUBLIC CARRIAGE, 


eighteen tiles. 
These and the nu- 
merous other fer- 
ries in Denmark 
are all regulated 
by Government, 
and the fares are 
very moderate,and | 
the attendants al- 
ways respectful. 





BUSINESS AT Sr, | 
Pavt.—The St. 
Paul (Minnesota) 
‘Times has an ar- 
ticle giving the 
business statistics 
of the place. It 
shows an average 
increase of busi- 
ness over last year 
of some thirty to 
fifty per cent. The 
nine warehouses 
on the levee are 
set down as having 

“ —_— done a business of 
PUBLIC CARRIAGE. over $1,000,000, | 





this city is found the richest community, capita, 
of any qn the United States. The pent che tn raat 
of wealth, according to its population, is Providence, 
R. I., which city is one of the richest in the Union, 
having a valuation of fifty-six millions, with a popu. 
lation of fift thousand.The bare increase per annum 
of the wealth of Boston is equal to the entire valua- 
tion of many of the minor cities, such as Portland, 
Salem, New Bedford, Buffalo, Chicago, Louisville 
&ec.—Boston Traveller. 


Fasuten is the race of the rich to get away from 
the poor, who follow as fast as they can. 


———— 


FERRY-BOAT. 
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HORSE BAZAAR AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THe Crimean war has had a sensible effect upon the heretofore ex- 
clusive habits of the Turks. Before the allies entered the city, such 
a thing asa‘ public sale,” as we understand the term, was unknown 
in the city. Pe tap = was conducted in a quiet, old fogy way, 
— congenial to the dreamy, opium-poisoned character of the pop- 
ulation. 


horse bazaars. The dealers, who are generally substantial people, 
sit apart, cross-legged, busy with their long pipes, while their ser- 
vants lead the animals up and down the mart and do the.jockeying. 


The prevailing delusion, that in Oriental countries we only meet with | 


‘he war, however, created a demand for a thousand kinds | 
of merchandise, and their vendors awoke from their sleep, and | 
have, in some cases, become quite sharp at a bargain. In nothing | 
has this fact been more decidedly displayed than in the creation of | 
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HORSE BAZAAR AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


of the Turkish grooms, for they will not admit that a Frank knows 

anything of horses. The increasing scarcity of horses has become 

a severe obstacle to army material. Not only has Europe been re- 

| peatedly searched for every available material, but even the distant | 
points of the Arabian desert have been reached by couriers in search 
of horses for military purposes. 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER II OF RUSSIA. 








| Ir has been said poetically, and yet truthfully, that the young 
| Emperor of Russia has inherited from his father ‘‘a legacy of sad- 
| ness.” Alexander certainly commences his career with a load of | 
responsibility that has seldom fallen to so young aruler. The war | 


the “‘ Arab steed,” is soon “dissipated in Constantinople and every- , in the Crimea, however, is not the most oppressive thing which 


where else in the East; for the same number of old broken-down | 
hacks are to be found that form such prominent features at Smith- 
field or Bull’s-head. Horses, however, of rare excellence are also | 
offered, and attract great attention from the officers attached to the | 
allied armies. It is quite amusing to witness their professional pride | 
in their trading, and also edifying to notice the concealed centempt 
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Alexender inherited from Nicholas. The routine of the stern father 
is by necessity demanded of the son. Nicholas, of all men, was the 
most restless, and the least given to personal self-indulgence. He | 
knew that upon himself the fate of every enterprise depended —the 
centre of all hopes—the object of all anxieties : it was therefore that , 
he’ increased his moral weight, by appearing conspicuously simple, 
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yet sudden and unexpected, among his people. He was often sup- 
posed to be in Moscow, when the heavy clank of his iron step, upon 


| the corridor of his palace at St. Petersburgh, would first announce 


his presence. Even through the crowded streets of the capital, he 
seldom moved less than fifteen miles an hour, and in his longer jour- 
neys his road was often strewn with dead horses, killed from exhaus- 
tion. Alexander—phlegmatic, really German instead of Russian— 
adopts the rapid movements of his illustrious father as far as in him 
lies, and he is to be seen rushing through the streets of St. Peters- 
burg in his simple drosky and driver, the Emperor, and as such, be- 
loved by his people, yet still but an inferior representative of the 
ambitious, grasping despot so recently consigned to the tomb, 








A NANTUCKET whaling vessel has discovered a new island in the 
South Pacific Ocean. It is situated about two hundred and fifty 
miles south of Desolation Island, and the ship which encountered it, 
took from it, in less than a week’s time, four hundred barrels of sea 
ow in course of pre- 
paration to return thither, for the purpose ofgprofiting by this valu- 
able discovery. 














THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER Il OF RUSSIA IN THE STREETS OF ST, PETERSRURG. 
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PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 

Tze country edition will contain the latest metropolitan news, 
general miscellany, sporting chronicles of the turf and field; reli- 

intelligence, music, and the drama, up to Thursday evening, 
and will be despatched early on Friday morning. The New Yor 
edition will be published on Saturday morning, and will contain the 
latest inteiligences, foreign and domestic, markets, &c., up to the 
latest hour on Friday night. 

Price, 10 cents per copy. 


Six months Subscription, 1 volume - - = §2 00 
“ ee 2 volumes - - ~ 4 00 
$s “6 10 volumes - - - 1900 


One copy of the News & Frank Leslie’s Gazette, $6 per annum, 

One copy of the News & Frank Leslie’s New York Journal, $5 50 
per annum. ; 

Subscriptions should be addressed to FRANK LESLIE, 12 and 14 
Spruce Street, New York. Communications to Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated News ‘ 


To CorresponDENts.—If artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, ull favores with drawings of re- 
markable accidents or incidents, with written description, they will be thanifully re- 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when dema , will be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 





In No. 7 we shall commence the publication of a thrilling romance 
by one of the best writers of the day, which will be illustrated in a 
superior manner. This addition to our reading columns, joined with 
the life of Mrs. Gaines by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens will give to the 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 12, 1866. 

Tue year 1856 will inaugurate a new era in our national policy. 
In its course the people will learn whether America is or is not 
to throw off the last remnant of European tutelage and -take a 
thoroughly independent position as the mistress of her own inter- 
family treaties and relations—as the sole guardian of her own 
grand highways of trade and the watch-towers of her own coasts 
and harbors. But, is she not all this at present? will be asked by 
those who are equally innocent of the bearings of our foreign 
relations and coast geography. No, certainly; the United States, 
with all our boasts of tha power, progress, and prosperity of the 
confederation, are perfectly quiescent while a strong maritime 
power seizes and strengthens by cannon, colonies, protectorates, 
and treaties, the portals of our most precious lines of commerce 
and communication, This question, of who is to have the con- 
trol over the great route of American trade, has now taken a form 
which will compel our statesmen to bring it toa solution. Mere 
politicians would gladly put off the day of decision a litile longer, 
but the popular instincts clamor for an answer to this, the deepest 
foreign issue of 1856,—Is Europe or America to hold the gates 


» 


Pacific ?” 


of the American Isthmus and the highways to the 

England—always true to her traditionary policy of universal 
supremacy—aims steadily and without disguise at checking the 
advance of our Republic, and with collateral effort watches 
and labors to keep under European command all the inlets and 
outlets of our American seas, and the wardship of all the Isthmus 
highways to the Pacific. A brief study of the map of the Mexi- 
can and Carribbean seas will illustrate the breadth and boldness 
of her policy on our borders. Without dwelling on the fact, that 
on the north she bounds us from ocean to ocean, and that-her 
naval depdts and fiects sentinel us as if we were a nation of 
pirates, the masterly disposition of her island ports, and mainland 
colonies and protectorates encircles with a strong military cordon 
the entire sweep of the Carribbean sea, locks up the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and may shut against us the Isthmus routes to our trade at 
her pleasure. It was with no idle boast of her minister that 
« England could at will cut in twain the coast commerce of 
the different sections of the Union.” Cuba bars in the Gulf of 
Mexico with an impassable wall, leaving but narrow inlets at 
Florida and Yucatan, both of which are flanked and sentinelled 
by British colonies—the Florida passage by the Bahamas, and 
that of Yucatan by Jamaica, the Balize, and the new colony 
of the Bay of Islands, lately wrested from the State of Honduras, 
n daring violation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Cuba com- 
pletes the European guards over the Mexican Gulf, and hence 
the intense anxiety to retain Cuba in the hands of Spain—hence 
the avowed determination of both governments to give it over to 
the blacks rather than permit it to become American. “ African 
if not Spanish, but never American.” This is the official procla- 
mation of the destiny of Cuba; and, to all intents and purposes 
Cuba is thus maintained as a standing threat over the freedom of 
our coasting trade. 

Hayti, which in position and importance is second only to 
Cuba, is, with a slight difference of constitption, as much a pro- 
tectorate of the Allies as the Mosquito kingdom is of Eng- 
land. The eastern portion of the island is occupied by the 
Dominican Republic, and as it possesses superior harbors and fine 
coal supplies in the direct line of our South-American trade, our 
government proposed to draw closer its friendly and commercial 
relations with this interesting neighbor. This France and Eng- 
land, “ allies in both hemispheres,” would not permit, and they 
adopted the extraordinary measure of sending down a fleet to 
compel this treaty between two independent republics, and both 
of them in amity with the Allies, to be cancelled, even after it 
was signed and sealed by the plenipotentiaries of the only parties 
interested in it. 
a European dependency, and completes the island cordon of the 
Carribbean Sea, new held without break or opening by European 
powers. 

When the golden regions of California broke upon the know- 
ledge of the world, and the opening of new channels of trade 
across the American Isthmus began to warn Europe of vast com- 
mercial revolutions, England alone had the energy and forecast 
to grasp the gates of the Pacific. She, with her European allies, 
owned or ruled all the islands that fence in the Carribbean from 


the Atlantic, and the Isthmus and mainland were held by feeble 


and divided states, perfectly incapable of resisting her dictation. 


This act settles the condition of St. Domingo as | 


were seized and erected into the Bay 2f Islands colony. They 
were the property of the State of Honduras which warmly pro- 
tested against this wholesale plunder of her territory, and it was 
besides in flat contradiction of her engagements not to “colonise 
or fortify” any part of Central America, but it secured her the 
command of the Bay of Honduras and dominion over the “ Squier’s 
route to the Pacific” which British engineers have pronounced 
the best line for a railway on the Isthmus, and which British 
capitalists have contracted to build, and so England declares the 
Ruatans are to remain a “ permanent British possession.” . What 
Congress will say about this double infraction of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty and the Monroe doctrine is one of the important 
matters to be developed in the course of 1856, San Juan del 
Norte, another gate to the Pacific, was taken care of with equal 


rican State. There was some dispute between the states of Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua respecting their limits on the San Juan, and 
€ngland disposed of the difficulty by stretching the range of the 
Mosquito Indians about a hundred miles beyond what they had 
ever thought of claiming, and included in it the coveted port of San 
Juan. Its name was changed to Greytown, and British subjects 
of all shades of color—except perliaps pure white—were manu- 
factured into a city government. Nicaragua protested against this 


the Bay of Islands, and with as little- effect. This strange, irre- 
sponsible pretence of a government signalized itself by the exac- 
tions and interferences it practised on the transit of American 
citizens and merchandise, and one bright day Capt. Hollins of the 
U. S. Navy demolished the town and government together under 
a rigorous reading of his instruction to demand satisfaction for 
injuries to our citizens. 

This is another open question between this country and Great 
Britain, but the bombardment of Greytown will be easily passed 
over if the United States will lend the equivocal sanction of its 
silence to the occupation of San Juan and the permanent dismem- 
berment of the State of Nicaragua. This the Senate Committee 
of Foreign Relations have determined to resist, and it is tolera- 
bly well understood that some of its members are preparing to 
meet this complication of foreign encroachments by introducing 
a bill suspending the neutrality law of 1818 in its application to 
England until that power shall satisfy the United States of its 
disposition to observe its treaty obligations and the general duties 
of international comity. 


Mayor Woop is certainly a most remarkable personage. Were 
he not a chief magistrate, he would make an excellent mounte- 
bank. He plays antics such as no other civic’functionary ever 
before performed, and, curious to say, he is not only tolerated, but 
gets credit for his harlequinades. His recent message to the new 
boards is a perfect gem in its way. It touches upon every con- 
ceivable topic, de cunctis rebus et quibusdam aliis—peace, war, 
commerce, industry and art—and would no doubt have included 
a disquisition on love, were not the Mayor a man of constitu- 
tionally frigid temperament. This comprehensive document was 
evidently penned to show General Pierce what a message should 
be, and the writer must have had visions of the White House 
looming in the distance when he penned it. Singular to say, 
there are persons who think the Mayor’s message a very able 
and luminous one, and that the writer deserves some higher posi- 
tion than that of presiding over the small matters appertaining to 
civic government. To us, the whole character of his adminis- 
tration resembles very much that ludicrous episode in the inimi- 
table work of Cervantes—Sancho Panza’s government of the 
Island of Barataria—so much is our pompous chief magistrate 
the dupe of his own vanity and self-importance. 

The mayor thinks that if he had more of “the one man 
power,” he would be able to set straight all the abuses in our 
city government, and render it a little imperium in imperio—a 
model despotism in the centre of a republic. We should prefer 
not to try the experiment, for the evidences he has given, as far 
as he has gone, of autocratic talents, do not dispose us to think 
favorably of their further exercise. Where he has had power to 
act, he has not shown much discretion; and where he has at- 
tempted to set himself above the laws, he has not, like the gov- 
ernor of Barataria, substituted, for the wisdom of others, his 
own mother wit. In the police department, for instance, where 
he really has had power, he might have effected many important 
ameliorations; but, instead of the substance, he gave us only the 
shadow, duping us with a show of a desire to reward merit and 
punish delinquencies, but, in reality, only contributing to render 
the force as worthless and inefficient as before. Thus, while on 
the one hand, in imitation of more legitimate autocrats, he created 
a legion of honor to encourage men to do their duty, on the 
other, whenever he had an opportunity of appointing to vacan- 
cies in the department, he selected persons morally disqualified 
by their previous occupations for such a position—such as policy- 
office-keepers, bar-keepers, &c. Judging from such facts, we 
think it fortunate that our restless and ambitious chief magistrate 
has not had a wider latitude for the exercise of “the one man 
power.” It’s possession would have entirely turned his brain, 
and left him the daft monarch of his own ambitious dreams, 








In our illustrated pages will be found not only a number of spir- 


promptitude and with the same disregard of the rights of an Ame- | 


spoliation of her territory as Honduras had done in the case of | 











| North, was sent to capture or destroy them. 


GEN. ANDREW JACKSON. 


As the bitterness of party strife passes away, each year the nation 
seems more and more disposed to honor the memory of the old 
“hero-statesman.” The secret of this may be found in the fact, 
that Gen. Jackson was an Lonest man, full of true American im- 
pulses. Now that his faults—and he was h e softened by 
the charity-dispensing influence of the grave, all of them seem to 
lean to “‘ virtue’s side,” and the pulse of individuals and of multitudes 
beats high with exultation at the very mention of General Jackson’s 
name. The very discipline which he introduced into party, at the 
time so widely condemned, is now felt to be a desirable neces- 
sity; for old grey-headed office-holders at Washington, lamenting 
over the disorganization of the House, sigh when they recall the 
good old times when the President could command his adherents, 
and coerce them to their specified business. General Jackson was 
born in Medglenburg county, North Carolina, on the 16th of March, 
1767. His father was one of a number of Scoto-Irish families who 
emigrated to North Carolina, in 1755. ive days after he was born, 
the infant and two brothers were made truly orphans by the death 
of their father. A month later, the widow and her orphans crossed 
into South Carolina, and made their home on the Waxaw, twenty 
miles north of the present Lancaster court-house. There the future 
hero passed the years of his infancy, and received the first impres- 
sions that were to give character to the whole of his eventful life. 

The Waxaw setilers, among whom young Andrew lived, were 
eminent for unyielding republicanism, became the special object of 
British hatred. A party, under Major Coffin, a Loyalist from the 
The settlers resisted, 
but were dispersed, and at the house of a relative, Robert and An- 
drew Jackson were- made prisoners. Coffin displayed neither the 
magnanimity of a true soldier, nor the feelings of a gentleman. He 
allowed his brutal followers to insult the females, destroy, the furni- 
ture, and plunder the drawers of the family where his young prison- 
ers were taken; and he insulted and abused the lads without measure. 
He swore he would crush their rebel spirits by making them supple 
servants of his will, and began the degrading discipline by ordering 
Andrew to clean his muddy boots. The young hero, not yet fourteen 
years of age, proudly refused, and demanded treatment proper for 
prisoners of war. The cowardly ruffian could not appreciate the 
manly spirit of the boy, but in fierce anger he drew his sword, and 
aimed a murderous blow at the lad’s head. It was parried by An- 
drew’s left arm, but he received a2 wound in the hand, which he 
bore to his grave. Robert was then ordered to perform the menial 
service. He as gene A refused, when Coffin gave him a severe 
sword-cut upon his head, from the effects of which he never recovered. 

With twenty other prisoners, Andrew and his brother were placed 
on captured horses, and compelled to travel to Lord Rawdon’s camp 
at Camden, forty miles distant, without food or drink. Their brutal 
guard would not allow them even a dog’s privilege of lapping water 
from the brooks by the way. At Camden they were confined in a 
redoubt, with about two hundred and fifty others, where they were 
compelled to sleep on the ground, to eat bad bread without meat, to 
be taunted with the name of rebel, and to suffer robbery of their 
clothing by the ruffianly tories who filled the royal camp. 

In the month of April, 1784, Gen. Greene made his appearance, 
and invited Lord Rawdon forth to battle. The prisoners heard of the 
presence of Greene; and Andrew Jackson, by persevering labor with 
an old razor, made a hole in the board side of the inclosure, and saw 
with gladness the glittering arms of his countrymen. But his joy 
gave place to trembling when he heard the heavy tread of the British 
troops, marching stealthily from Camden to fall upon Greene, while 
it was evident that the latter had no suspicions of the movement. 
Oh, how eagerly he watched the Americans carelessly cleaning their 
arms, washing their clothing, or reclining at ease, while he knew the 
foe, secret and fierce as a tiger, would soon spring upon them! Then 
he saw the conflict of the pickets on the eastern slone, the hurried 
preparation for action, and the confusion of the patriot troops. With 
fluttering heart and broken accents he reported every movement to 
the eager-listening prisoners; and when, at length, he shouted, 
** Colonel Washington has swept the field, and Rawdon is retreat- 
ing!” his half-famished companions cried, ‘‘ Victory and deliverance!” 

Alas! victory did not remain with the Americans, and deliverance 
was deferred for a season. Greene was defeated, and the unhappy 
prisoners saw no star of hope amidst the clouds of the future. 

But an angel of deliverance soon appeared. The mother of the 
Jacksons, impelled by a parent’s love, hastened to Camden to plead 
for the release of her sons. By an exchange of prisoners they were 
delivered to her; but they were mere shadows of those blooming 
boys who had left her embrace a few weeks before. The wound on 
Robert’s head, untouched by nurse or ‘surgeon, was a fearful sight 
for a mother’s eye; and both of them were emaciated by privations 
and the ravages of disease. With five released neighbors, the widow 
and her sons started for their distant home. There were but two 
horses for the whole company. Mrs. Jackson rode one, without 
saddle or bridle, and the sick and wounded Robert was placed onthe 
other. Too weak to sit upright, he was held by his stronger com- 
panions; while Andrew, with the small-pox covering his skin, bare- 
footed and half-naked, walked. Robert lived only two days; and for 
almost a fortnight Andrew was delirious with a raging fever. The 
mother expected to be childless. But God decreed otherwise; and 
the germ of the future hero and statesman was mercifully preserved 
in that hour of peril. 

These interesting incidents in the early life of Andrew Jackson, 
subjected him to a discipline, that evidently gave character to his 
future conduct, and made him so distinguished for his hatred of 
oppression in whatever form it presented itself. 

The decision of Jackson’s character was displayed in his boyhood. 
Up to seventeen he was thoughtless and wild, and became quite 
conspicuous for his dissipation amongst the young men of his own age. 
At eighteen a change came over him, as complete as it was sudden, 
and he commenced the foundation of his future eminence. Chosing 
the profession of law, he received his license in 1786, and, without 
solicitation on his part, was appointed Solicitor of the Western 
District of North Carolina, now known as Tennessee. 

Early in 1790 Jackson made Nashville his residence; and in the 
family of Mrs. Donelson, widow of Colonel Donelson, an emigrant 
from Virginia, he found an agreeable home. He also found imme- 
diate and ample employment in his profession. Nashville was then 
the chief trading station in the territory, and in that vicinity a great 
number of young adventurers, having nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain, had congregated. Relieved from the restraints of 
law and moral teachings, they lived prodigally, became heavily in- 
volved in debt to the merchants, and having secured the exclusive 


| services of the only lawyer in that region before Jackson’s arrival, 


| ited and truthful pictures connected with the Resolute, but also | 


| a carefully-prepared history of the original purpose of the ship, 
together with many interesting incidents relating to her recovery 
not heretofore published. The history of the Arctic Seas affords 
several examples of abandoned vessels, some of which have been 
connected with incidents of thrilling interest. An early record 
alludes to one vessel, the loss of which, on examination, showed 


| that i ve ed upon fields of ice for m han forty | ) ; 
that it must heve Slosted upon Selde of i008 tor more then ~ | at the close of the first session After his election, returned to Ten- 


| years. There was a whale ship abandoned a few years since, 
| and more than a year afterwards she was found but a few yards 
| distant from where she was last seen; everything was in order, 
} and in this condition she was brought into her shipping port. 

The particulars regarding the Resolute are now before the world. 
| Dr. Kane abandoned the brig Advance on the 17th of May, 1845, 
| and it is possible, if the Esquimaux in the country do not destroy 

her, that she may yet fall into the possession of some lucky Capt. 
| Buddington, and once more take a place among the active living 
vessels that enliven the oceans, and contribute to the comfort 


She exercised a kind of sovereignty over the Balize, and the Ruatans | and intellectual wealth of the human race. 


they laughed at the futile efforts of their creditors to enforce pay- 
ment. A sudden reverse awaited them. The merchants placed 
their claims in the hands of Jackson for prosecution, and on the 
morning after his arrival in Nashville he issued seventy writs against 
the delinquents. Alarmed and irritated, they resolved to drive him 
from the country, either by violence or the force of personal annoy- 
ances, by embroiling him with strong bullies, who were ever eager 
for fight. They misjudged the character of the man. He.did not 
waver a line in the path of moral and professional duty; and his 


| fidelity to truth and justice was rewarded by a lucrative practice, 


and the office of Attorney General of the district. 

In 1799, the people of Tennessee elected him to a seat in the 
U.S. Senate, presided over at thattime by Thomas Jefferson. Appa- 
rently unambitious of national representation, he resigned his seat 


nessee, and was elevated to the bench of the Supreme Court. The 
country at this time was new, and of course filled with lawless men. 
Personal courage was necessary to exert a moral influence. Jackson 
had both. Illustrative of this we have an incident occurring while 
he was on the bench. A desperate man of giant frame had been 
indicted for the crime of cutting off the ear of his infant, while in a 
state of drunkenness. The sheriff informed Judge Jackson that the 
brute was in the court-house yard, armed with a dirk and two pis- 
tols, and that he refused to be arrested. ‘‘ He must be taken,” said 
the Judge; ‘‘summon the people to your aid.” The sheriff cun- 
ningly waited until the court adjourned for dinner, when he sum- 
| moned the judges as a part of the posse comitatis. ‘ I will attend,” 


| promptly responded Jackson, “and see that you do your duty.” 
| Then taking a loaded pistol, he said to the sheriff, ““Advanee and 
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desperate reso f 
advanced, and fixing his keen upon the felon, he bade him sur- 
render instantly. e lip of the strong man quivered: the weapons 
fell from his hand, and he stammered out, “ I will surrender to you, 
Sir, but te noone else.” The people were astonished at the triumph ; 
and from that time no one pretended to dispute the authority of 


Judge Jackson. 
THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 

In the spring of 1814, the great allied armies of Europe approached 
Paris in triumph, the Emperors of Russia and Prussia entered that 
city, and Napoleon retired to Elba, the peace of the Continent seemed 
secure, and many British troops were withdrawn. Almost twelve 
thousand of them, chiefly veterans who had served under Wellington 
in the Peninsula, were borne by a British fleet to the Gulf of Mexico; 
and toward the close of the year approached the waters near New 
Orleans. They were commanded by the experienced Sir Edward 
Pakenham, who felt certain of an easy conquest of that city and of 
the entire southwest portion of our are It was this imminent 
danger that caused messengers to speed to Mobile and urge Jackson 
to hasten to the defence of the apparently doomed city. It was a 
theatre of duty precisely suited to his desires and his genius, and he 

romptly epeyed the summons of Governor Claiborne and others. 
He found the people in a state of great alarm, without an adequate 
military force to avert the blow. His presence inspired w~y 
yet the co-operation of the civil authorities was too weak for the 
emergency. Without hesitation, he took all power into his own 
hands, declared the city and vicinity under martial law, and then 
bent all his energies to the task of gathering an army and the pre- 
paration of defences. Before the close of December, he had com- 
pleted a line of intrenchments a mile in length, from the bank of 
the Mississippi, four miles below the city, to a dense cypress swamp, 
and Had organized an army of full five thousand men. He had 
over two thousand Kentuckians, twenty-five hundred Tennesseeans, 
Louisiana militia, Mississippi dragoons, and a brigade of mounted 
men under General Coffee. 

The British fleet entered Lake Borgne, and captured a flotilla of 
American gun-boats; and on the 22d of December twenty-five hun- 
dred British troops landed and took post on the Mississippi, nine 
miles below New Orleans. On the following evening a strong party 
of Americans, led by Jackson in person, attacked the invaders, and 
killed and wounded about four hundred of them, but were repulsed 
with a loss of more than one hundred of theirown number. Jackson 
then fell back to his intrenchments, which, on two occasions after- 
ward, suffered severe cannonading by the enemy. 

On the morning of the memorable 8th of January, 1815, General 
Pakenham advanced toward the American lines, at the head of nine 
thousand men, leaving a reserve of three thousand at his camp. 
Jackson had now about three thousand expert marksmen behind his 
intrenchments, or stationed at the several batteries on his extended 
line; but not more than three thousand of them were well eyed 
with arms. All was silent behind those breastworks until the Brit- 
ish had approach within heavy gunshot of the batteries, when a sig- 
nal was given, and a terrible cannonade was opened them. Un- 


daunted by the havoc made, the veterans steadily advanced until | 


within range of the American rifles, when volley after volley poured 
a deadly storm of lead upon the invaders. The British line soon be- 
gan to waver. Then Pakenham fell, mortally wounded, and the en- 
tire army fled in dismay. They left seven hundred dead, and more 
than a thousand wounded, upon the field; while the Americans had 
only seven killed and siz: wounded! ‘The enemy retreated to their 
camp, and then to their shipping, and escaped. Had promised sup- 
plies reached Jackson in time, the whole British force might have 
been captured. 

The victory at New Orleans was thorough and complete. It was 
the crowning act of the second war for Independence; for already 
Commissioners of the two governments had signed a treaty of peace. 
The Key City of the south-west was saved in its hour of peril—Paken- 
ham’s significant watchword, ‘* Booty and Beauty,” became the point 
for ridicule—and when, twelve days afterward, Jackson entered the 
town with his victorious army, he was hailed as a LIBERATOR. A 
day was appointed for public thanksgiving, and, as the hero walked 
to the Cathedral, children in white robes strewed his way with flowers, 
and sweet voices chanted an ode. Within the sacred fane the Te 
Deum laudamus was sung, and Bishop Dubourg placed a chaplet of 
laurel upon the victor’s brow. It was an ovation and a crowning 
equal in significance and dignity to that of a Titus or a Trajan. As 
soon as horses’ hoofs could carry the news, the victory became known 
throughout the Union, and the name of Jackson was every where 
mingled with the hosannas of the people. He was the idol of deepest 
enthusiasm, and public sentiment was ready to apotheosise him. 
State Legislatures and the Federal Congress thanked him, and the 
nation as one man, joined in his praise. 

Commenting upon this great military victory, the author’ of the 
volime just published, entitled “‘ Jackson and Revolution,” justly re- 
marks, that ‘‘ there is no campaign in modern military history, which, 
for its extent, was more complete in all its parts, and more brilliant in 
its results, than that conducted by Andrew Jackson in 1814-15, in 
the defence of New Orleans. In the brief period of twenty-six days, 
a town of less than eighteen thousand inhabitants, including all sexes 
and ages, without forts—natural or artificial defences—exposed 
to approach and attack on all sides, by land and water—with an 
army of less than five thousand militia, hastily raised en masse, and 
ill armed and accoutred—was not only successfully defended against 
a veteran army of ten thousand of the best soldiers in the world, but 
was made forever glorious by the most brilliant victory, which has 
been achieved since the invention of gunpowder. The peculiarities 
of this victory are the astonishing and unprecedented disparity of 
loss between the combatants, and the marvellous proofs of steadi- 
ness, of skill, and rapidity in the use of fire-arms, displayed by the 
American militia. 

“It is demonstrable that in every aspect in which it may be 
viewed, the defence of Sebastopol in 1854-55 by the Russians, against 
the allied armies of Great Britain and France, is far less remarkable 
as a military exploit, than the defence of New Orleans in 1814-15; 
whilst the operations of the Allies have displayed less resolution and 
energy than were evinced by the veteran army of Pakenham. The 
occurrence of the former operations presents a favorable occasion for 
the reproduction of the facts of the last-named campaign, in which 
will be found some remarkable coincidences, with the events of the 
Crimean Expedition. Thus, it will be perceived that the failure of 
the one, and the disastrous delays of the other expedition, may be 
traced to the same cause, namely the lack of promptitude and deci- 
sion in the commander of the attacking party. It is conceded on all 
sides that if the Allied Army had advanced upon, and stormed 
Sevastopol immediately after the victory at Alma, it could have 
entered and captured the town. So, it is equally clear that General 
Keane could have marched into New Orleans after the battle of the 
23rd December 1814. The strength of earth-works against the most 
powerful batteries, which was so strongly shown in Jackson’s 
defence, was again illustrated on the southern side of Sevastopol, 
against the same British Engineering-officer who constructed the 
redoubts which Jackson’s artillery destroyed in three hours on the 
plains of Chalmette, on the first of January 1815; this unfortunate 
officer is Sir John Burgoyne, Inspector of Fortifications in the 

) British army. The lesson at New Orleans should have taught 
another wholesome truth to the projectors of the Crimean Expedition 
—that of the great peril and difficulty of all attempts to capture 
a town, the communication of which, with the interior, is left open 
and unobstructed. In this respect the position of New Orleans and 
Sevastopol was identical. ‘inally these two campaigns have 
demonstrated this other valuable and encouraging truth; that in 
the most remote and exposed points of a United nation, we often find 
the most brilliant proofs of patriotism, courage, and devotion.” 

.. Our space will not permit us to follow Jackson through all the 
leading incidents of his life. Enough has been given to show the 
material out of which was made the ‘‘the hero who commanded at 
the battle of New Orleans.” The opportune anniversary of which, 
has more particularly called forth our biographical sketch, and caused 
us to occupy our pictorial pages with appropriate and splendid 
illustrations. 





The San Joaquin Tule Flats, thought to be the most worthless 
lands in Califurnia, irom their Leing sdbject to overflow, aud covered with tulss, 
have lately been put under cultivation for the raising of pea nuts. The vine 
producing this nut, thrives vigorously there, and an abundant crop was 
expected this season. The basket willow is also s native of that region and the 
manufacture of willow-ware from it has been com d in Sacr city. 


The flats are also adapted to the raising of the orange cranbery, a product of 
much value 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATTEMPT TO TAKE THE Lire oF A ScounDREL.—A y 
woman named Ellen M y, attempted to kill a blackhearted 
named Jeremiah Conklin. It a to Ellen’s statement, partially 
corroborated yor admissions, that had courted her for the past 
two in Naw York. The fiend, Conklin, drugged her, and witile in an in- 
ble state, robbed her of her honor. When she became conscious and 
learned the state of affairs, she was almost distracted. He calmed her by telling 
her he would marry her. In a few months more she began to show signs of 
being enciente. Then Conklin proposed that Ellen should go to Cincinnati and 
live with his mother until all should be over, when he would follow and marry 
her. She heard that Conklin, who is a tailor, was at work in this city, and that 
he resided at 176 Fourth street. She went to his residence, and found that he. 
the despoiler of her virtue and happiness, was, as she had heard, the husband 
of another. She implored ard prayed him to give ber some relief, when he told 
her to leave the house or else he would kick her into the street. She did leave, 
but evidently with a fixed and determined purpose in view. She procured a 
dirk knife, returned to Conklin’s residence, and asked him once more for relief, 
and upon his threatening to kick her into the street, she stabbed him in the 
neck.—St. Louis Herald. 


JEREMIAH TAYLOR, Pastor of Con. Church, Wenham, writes as 
follows : 

God speed the right! G. W. Lucas, Esq., lectured in this place last evening 
upon the present condition and want of Church Music. His address was ex- 
ceedingly instructive and useful. He is a perfect Iconoclast in his way, show- 
ing-‘no mercy to the idols which fashion and a vitiated taste have introdu 
into the house of God.—Having removed what is wrong, he plaughs sin as a 
field, breaks up the fallow-ground and sows the seed for delightful worship and 
praise. JEREMIAH TAYLOR. 

Maple Hill Manse, 

Wenham, Dec. 29, 1855. 


Tue ALLEGED Murper or A Davenutrer 1x Boston.—The 
Coroner’s jury summoned to investigate the circumstances attending the death 
of a young woman named Joanna Gallivan, at a house in Congress street, have 
returned a verdict that while sick with inflammation of the lungs, she was 
violently assaulted and beaten by her tather, Michael Gallivan, and that she 
die at 9 o’clock, P. M., on the 20th inst., from the combined effects of the dis- 
ease and the assault above mentioned. There was no evidence to substantiate 
the allegations of further brutality on the part of the father to the daughter, 
as has been stated, and the chief evidence of his beating her is his own confes- 
sion. The son testified that at one time he could not obtain admittance to the 
residence of his father, but supposed the reason to be that both father and 
daughter were too drunk to admit him.—Boston Traveller, Jan. 1. 


IRELAND.—A correspondent of the London Times, in comment- 
ing upon the progress of Irish agriculture, states that during the past fourteen 
years the value of farm stock in Ireland has increased from £22,000,000 to 
£35,000,000 sterling, and that the number of horned cattle has risen from 
2,000,000 to 3,250,000, while the quality has correspondingly improved. Still, 
however, of the 20,000,000 of acres which Jreland comprises, only about one- 
fourth is under direct tillage, and full one-third is in pasture. 





THE SHIP RESOLUTE—HER RECOVERY—HIGHLY 
INTERESTING INCIDENTS. 


In the year 1852, the government of England determined to make a 
last effort to discover the remains of Sir John Franklin. Five 
vessels, the Pioneer, Resolute, Assistance, Intrepid, and Investiga- 
tor, were selected. The departure of the fleet from Wvolwich was 
witnessed by admiring thousands, and a universal prayer went up, 
that its destined object should be accomplished, and that all engaged 
should return in safety to their homes. 

The situation of these ships while engaged in their arduous task 
everywhere excited fears for their safety. The official reports of the 
progress of the expedition were always unfavorable. On the 15th of 
August, 1852, Sir Edward Belcher sailed up Wellington Straits in 
the Assistance, while Captain Kellett in pe Resolute proceeded in 
an eastwardly direction towards Melville Island. The Investigator, 
Captain McClure, was also cruising in the same latitude. The vessels 
became fastened in the ice, and it was found, after wintering in them 
one year, that it would not be safe to remain much longer. The 
government being acquainted with these facts, it was determined to 
send the Phenix and the Talbot out to the relief of the prisoners in 
the ice, and accordingly these vessels were properly fitted out, and 
under the command of Captain Inglefield were despatched for the 
Arctic regions, with orders to release the crews of the Resolute, Inves- 
tigator and Assistance, and withdrawing the fleet from further search 
of Sir John Franklin. Among the detailed instructions the govern- 
ment directed that 

“Tf the crews of the Enterprise and Investigator are at Banks’ Land, they 
must abandon their ships; and every endeavor should be made to get them to 
Beechey Island, that they may return to England. If this has already been 
effected, and Captain Kellett, with his ships, has returned from Melville Island, 
you are immediately to proceed to England with the whole of the ships and 
their crews, abandoning all further search for the missing expedition, unless 
any circumstances (on consultation with the senior officers of Her Majesty’s 
ships)should induce you to believe that your remaining out another year would 
tend to clear up the fate of our missing countrymen. But if Captain Kellett 
has been unable to move from his position at Melville Island, it may be neces- 
sary to give orders to him to abandon the Resolute and Intrepid, and secure his 
retreat to Beechey Island.’’ 

Acting under the above orders, Sir Edward Belcher decided to 
abandon the ships, as near as can be ascertained by the last entry in 
the Resolute’s log about the Ist of May, 1854, and set sail for 
home in the Phenix and Talbot. Capt. Kellet, of the Resolute, 
having great faith in the strength and endurance of his vessel, en- 
deavored to induce Sir Ed. Belcher to let him remain and winter 
the season out. He urged his arguments strongly, ym that it 
would not be a very hard matter to pick out a crew from all the 
vessels and put it on board the Resolute, on which he would be 
willing to remain behind. His object in remaining was to assist 
Capt. Collinson, who was also a captive in the ice, but at some 
distance from the Belcher fleet. The commander of the fleet was 
not willing, however, to allow Captain Kellett to remain behind ; 
and although he granted him some days grace from the 15th of May, 
(the day ordered for the abandonment of the fleet,) still Captain 
Kellett was not satisfied with the order, and when he did leave the 
vessel, it was with the greatest reluctance. 

The crews of the Investigator, Resolute, and Assistance were 
then placed on board of the Phenix and the Talbot, and were, 
along with their commanders, conveyed home to England. 
Although Sir Edward Belcher had orders from the Admiralty, which 
in the eyes of many would have justified him in abandoning the 
vessels, yet he and his comrades, Messrs. McClure, Kellet and 
Richards, were tried by court martial for not properly performin 
the duties allotted to them. The result of the investigation place 
Sir Edward Belcher in rather an unpleasant situation, although he 
was acquitted of the charge preferred against him. The swords of 
Captains McClure and Kellett were handed back to them with a 
complimentary speech, while Captain Belcher’s was returned in 
silence. This action on the part of the Admiralty in reference to 
Sir Edward Belcher’s case was almost tantamount to a conviction in 
the eyes of the world and his fellow officers. 

On the 29th of May, 1855, the bark George Henry, Capt. James 
M. Buddington, and a crew of seventeen men, sailed from New Lon- 
don, Conn., bound on a whaling voyage. In the course of a few weeks 
the bark was surrounded with ice. On the 20th of August, in lat. 67° 
N., the ice became penetrable, and the bark was able to force its 
way in a southerly direction nearly two hundred miles. A storm then 
came up, and the bark became unmanageable, and for three days 
drifted in the floe of ice still in a southerly direction. On the 10th of 
Sept., in lat. 67° N., while hemmed in with fields of ice, Capt. Bud- 

‘dington discovered a ship in the distance. He first signaled 
the ship, but receiving no answer, he ascended the rigging, and 
looking through his glass, pronounced the stranger an aban- 
doned vessel. the two ships, by some unexplained cause of attrac- 
tion, kept continually nearing each other. For five days they 
were tlus neighbors, the intervening floating ice constantly moving 
out of the way. On the eighth day after making the discovery, the 
17th of Sept., and when the then unknown ship was seven miles off, 
Capt. Buddington ordered Mr. Quale, the mate, and two of the evew 
to proceed to the vessel across the packed ice, and after ascertaining 
her character, to return to the bark as quickly as possible. Soon 
after the departure of the party, a “‘sou’easter”’ sprung up, and in 
consequence thereof, no communication was had between the ex- 


ploring party and the bark for two days. 


The mate and his companions, when they came up with the 
vessel, found the fce piled up in solid riffs around her. She was 
lying over on the larboard side, heading to the eastward. With the 
superstitious feeling natural to sailors, they for a long time hesitated 
to go on board. Finally, stealing over the ‘side, they found every 
thing stowed away in proper order for desertion—spars hauled up to 
one side and bound, boats wy together, and hatches closed. Every 
thing wore the silence of the tomb. Finally, reaching the cabin 














door they broke in, and felt their way in darkness to the table. On 
it they acciden coving lght eral t hotles ban neue 
one was ignited, the glowing light revealed a candle ; it was lighted, 
and before the astonished gaze of these men was exposed a scene 
that ap ed to be rather one of enchantment than reality. Upon 
a massive table was a metal eee glistening as if new; also a 
large volume of Scott’s family Bible, together with glasses and de- 
canters filled with choice liquors. Near by was Captain Kellett’s 
chair, a piece of massive furniture, over which had been thrown, as 
if to protect this seat from océupation, the royal flag of Great 
Britain. There was also another object of especial attention, a stove, 
either of brass or bronze, of peculiar construction, which at the 
one it was first seen by our tars was shining with burnished bril- 
ancy. 

The exhilarating effect of the discovered liquors upon Quale and his 
companions soon dissipated the ghosts of the dead they at first sup- 
posed were still attendant upon the ship, and in their mi 
they opened the private wine-locker in the captain’s cabin. e first 
thing turned out was a basket of champagne, another followed, and 
then commenced a popping of corks, which sounded unusually com- 
forting, considering the howling of the distant storm that now 
without. For two days these agreeable revels continued, when 
Quale, having satisfied himself thoroughly of the merits of thé dis- 
covery returned to “‘head-quarters” and reported the result of his 
examination, announcing that the ship was the Resolute, one of the 
fleet under the command of Sir Edward Belcher. Captain Bud- 
dington, on becoming fully acquainted with the prize, determined 
that a British pg vessel was of more commercial value than 
whales, while af the same time there was considerable glory in re- 
storing to the living breathing world a famous ship supposed to have 
been long since sunken in the yawning grave of the sea. His first 
idea was to select his best men and send her home, if it were possible, 
in their conduct; he then changed his mind, and determined.to 
take charge of the _ himself. 

On the 17th of September, Capt. Buddington for the first time 
took possession of the Resolute, and stayed on beard that night; on 
the next day he proceeded to examine her condition. On descen 
the hold, she was found to be entirely full of water up to the floor o 
the first deck. The well was then sounded, and seven feet of water 
was discovered to be in the ship. The pumps were then visited, and 
being of a new construction, none but Capt. B. was acquainted with 
the mode of working them. One of them, which was a force pump 
of very great power, was rigged, and the following morning was 
in working order. A gang of men was then set to work, and for 
three days the pump was kept busy. Fourteen hours out of the 
twenty-four were consumed in thus freeing the vessel. On the third 
day ail the water was cleared from her hold, and the attention of the 
captain was turned towards extricating the prize from the dangerous 
position she was then placed in. After incredible exertion, the ves- 
sel was finally freed from ice and water on Sunday, the 23rd, when 
she righted. The day following, Capt. Buddington and his party 
went to work at the rigging, getting it straight, and progeries to 
make sail, hanging the rudder, which was foundon deck. Ina week 
the canvas of the Resolute was bent, and she was ina position to 
make sail. Theice would occasionally open, and the vessel would 
make a little advance, sometimes half a ship’s length, and sometimes 
several lengths, in a south-east direction. AVhen the Resolute was 
freed from the floating ice, Cape Elizabeth was in sight. 

As we have already stated, Capt. Buddington, upon second 
thought, resolved to take command of the prize himself, and on the 
2lst, with a crew of ten men, he squared away for New London. 
Among the difficulties the captain had to contend with, was the want 
of proper navigation instruments to work the vessel. His com 
was not trust-worthy, he was without a chronometer, and ned he 
other map than a rough outline of the great American coast, drawn 
on a sheet of foolscap! With these poor appliances the brave Bud- 
dington took his place on the deck of the Resolute, which, nearly 
two years previously, the gallant Kellett so reluctantly deserted by 
order of Sir E. Belcher. Bidding adieu to his comrades of the 
George Henry, and trusting to Providence, but relying a great deal 
upon his practical experience in aretic navigation, he started on his 
eventful ae home. Soon after Capt. Buddington got fairly un- 
der weigh, the British bark Alibi hove in sight, and, on being sig- 
nalled, came alongside the Resolute. The news of the recovery was 
communicated to Capt. Stuart, of the British bark, and a pair of 
Capt. Kellett’s epaulettes, found on board the abandoned vessel, 
were entrusted to him by Capt. Buddington, with instructions to 
have them forwarded to the owner as speedily as possible. A letter 
for the owners of the George Henry, informing them of what had oc- 
curred, was also placed in the hands of Capt. Stuart, who promised 
to mail it immediately on his arrival in Great Britain. 

On the homeward voyage Capt. Buddington experienced every 
ossible privation and hardship. The ballast-tanks had burst in the 
10ld long before he’came in possession of her, which made the ship 

light and disposed to roll in the trough of the sea. 

Gale after pole poured its fury upon the ship, at times driving it 
helpless amid the waste of water and ice. No danger on eccouat of 
her great strength was remume op of her being sunk by the floes of 
ice on which she was constantly driven, but there was a period in the 
history of the brief voyage when the lives of all on board h as it 
were, by athread. When a little to the north of the Banke of ew- 
foundland, the Resolute came in contact with a towering iceberg, 
on the summit of which was a detached piece of ice of many tens, 
weight, and which ‘the captain expected every moment would topple ‘ 
down upon the vessel and sink the prize so a obtained. 
great was the danger that the boats were all in readiness to 
off, should the overhanging glacier be precipitated upon them. Night 
and day Captain Buddington and his gallant crew remained at their 
posts. The crew not having htanek in the Resolute, every man 
was more or less his own master, all discipline had to be effected 
by persuasion, their was no command given on board. “ For sixty 
hours at a time,” says Captain Buddi n, ‘I frequently had no 
sleep, and would sometimes sink utterly exhausted and e to my 
own astonishment im some part of the cabin.” His hands became 
almost helpless with the labor of working the ropes, and still show 
the severe discipline through which they had passed. Tn fact so = 
was the physical suffering and mental anxiety of the gallant old tar 
that he freely confesses he would not go through the same scene for 
the salvation of a fleet of abandoned ships. His noble perseverance, 
however, was successful, and afew days after the safe arrival at 
New Londonof the George Henry, on Sunday morning, 
the 24th, one hundred and six days after he took possession of his 
prize he dropped anchor in the harbor of his destined port. His de- 
sire to save the Resolute was accomplished. 

The moment the anchor was down, Capt. Buddington ran up the 
Royal Ensign. The astonishment ashore at the appearance of a 
ape ¥ vessel, with top gallant masts down was exceedingly great, 
but when the British flag was planted in the faces of the 
crowd, Sunday as it was, the determination was at once taken to carry 
the ship by storm. It is supposed that in the course of a few hours 
three hundred sailing c of various sizes had encircled the 
stranger. A few months before, the Resolute was hugged in ~4 the tow- 
ering ice—all was solitude and desolation—how changed the scene! 
The eternal granite of the Arctic seas had disappeared, and in its 

lace were gallant vessels crowded with living, admiring, enthusiastic 

eings, who, as they comprehended the sa agg ys their fellow 
townsmen rent the air with joyous acclamation. crew hailed 
their friends, and according to time-honored custom of 
‘‘ arrivals at home,”’ made sad havoc ances Se choice wines 
liquors of the Resolute. Oh, tell it not in ,» nor publish it any 
where generally, the Maine Law was terribly and many 
a good quiet New Englander, went home to his that day 
with pcan | ideas of the warmth of the climate on board of an 
Arctic ship, and a strange ringing in his head that reminded him 
of crashing ice, and the anciae of innumerable jews-harps. 

During the sixteen months the Resolute was without a human 
Lae to Seok aS ae, = floated og) some thousands ca. 
n the opinion o uddington, if Captain re- 
mained on board the lute, he would have ptmabed with cold, 

topmasts having already been consumed for fuel. 

The ship was abandoned by those on board, fast locked in 
centre of a field of ice, three hundred miles in extent, and 
have been less than one hundred and miles from the 
open water. Under such circumstances the British officers 
justified in abandoning her as they did. It was a natural 
ity for them to have extricated themselves for at least 
month, and very whether they could have done it 
their provisions failed them, for though, when the Americans 
possession of her, about eighteen months afterwards, she was 
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supplied, she had by no means cnough on board to have lasted a crew 
consisting of seventy-five souls that length of time. With the gene- 
rous feelings of a true sailor, Capt. Buddingten is warm and earnest 
in declaring that Sir Edward Belcher as well as Capt. Kellett and his 
erew were perfectly justified in abandoning the ship. We trust that 
this testimony will redeem Sir Edward Belcher from the constructive 


official!investigation into the circumstances attending the abandon- 
ment. 





'ARTICLESEFOUND ON THE CAPTAIN'S TABLE. 
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THE RESOLUTE, AS SHE APPEARED IN THE ICE, 
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condemnation that has ever rested upon his reputation since his | 
sword was returned to him in silence by the Admiralty, after the | 


THE BRITISH SHIP RESOLUTE. 
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STUVE. 


Our. readers will remember, that in the magniticent picture we 
gave in No. l of Dr. Kane and his comrades,-abandoning the Ad- 
vance, which was drawn on the spot by one of Dr. Kane’s party, 


THL RESOLUTE COMING INTO NEW*LONDON HARBOR, 
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WHEN FIRST DISCOVERED BY CAPT. BUDBINGTON. 


that the sails of that vessel were left hanging to the yards. The 
same disposition was made of those belonging to the Resolute, and 
although they had been bent on the standing rigging probably for 
more than two years, and most of the time furled, yet so preservative 
is an arctic atmosphere, that they brought her safely into New 
London. 





PRESERVES, WINES, Biscuits, &e. 
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CAPT. J. M. BUDDINGTON, OF THE SHIP 

RESOLUTE. 

(FROM A DAGUERREOTYFE BY 8. P. DART, OF NEW LONDON.) | 
Capt. Jas. M. BupprneTon was born Nov. 11, 1817, 
in the town of Groton, in the State of Connecticut, 
His boyhood was passed in hard work on a farm, oc- 
casionally varied by a few weeks schooling in the win- 
ter. At the age of sixteen, 1832, noticing that a 
vessel was about starting on a whaling voyage, to 
use his own language, “‘ he — his hoe in the field 
and shipped on board,” bound for the South Atlantic 
Ocean. The venture was successful and accomplished 
in eleven months. From that time to 1846, Captain 
Buddington made seven voyages, five in the Indian, 


























WX and two in the North Pacific Ocean. His health fail- 
GK ing he resolved to content himself at home. In 1853, 
Pl SHV he took charge of the brig Amoret and sailed for 
ea NS & Northumberland inlet, on the west side of Davis’ 
: NN Straits. In this venture, which was the first success- 
H V0“ ful trip the Captain made, he was inclosed in the ice 
QX&s ———— nine months, the mercury from thirty to forty degrees 
IN ——— below zero. In July of ’)4 the ice broke away, and he 
‘ RS ——— sailed for home. It must be remembered that the long | 
t : “SX == dreary nine months were passed without any of the 
j — = ameliorating advantages possessed by exploring ships; | 
= SS = in fact, his brig was common in its appointments even | 
= S for a whaler. In the month of May, ’60, he took charge 
SS of the George Henry, again destined for Davis’ Straits, 
SSS with instructions, that if he were not successful ‘in 
— filling up” to winter at that place. Nothing occurred 
SS worthy of note during the voyage. When the ship at- | 
= tempted to enter the strait, it was found | blocked | 
up with ice, which obstructed her passage. The Capt. | 
then went into Holsteinburg *‘ and ee Find- | 
f ing that the obstructing **pack” could not be penc- | 
trated, the Captain visited Lievely and Horton, on the | 
island of Disco. On the 20th of May, 1855, he again 
set sail for the ‘‘ pack,” across the mouth of Davis’ 
Straits, and found it somewhat wasted away and | 
rs scattered, and entered latitude 68 north, longitude 58 
Zs west, to the north of Cape Walsingham. In the 
‘ course of five or sixdays he made the land, but 
SIR EDWARD #FLCULR. immediately became™besct with ice and ‘drifted 
! 
‘ SIR E. BELCHER, FROM YA Chis LelLr v 
}A PHOTOGRAPH, BY BEARD. ey - A 4 SP fa - 
Captain Sir E. BEtcuer, : : | 
1 yo mrs Red » allege vs === ° | down to Cape Mercy. While thus baffled in his intentions of 
eluding the Resolute, now so = reaching his intended whaling ground, on the 10th of September 
prominently before the public he first saw the Resolute, seven to ten miles distant, signalized but 
M as the officer who ordered the received no answer, whereupon Capt. Buddington decided she was 
a abandonment of the vessel in an abandoned ship. Determining to bring the prize home, he accom- 
e the Arctic Seas, was born in plished it in sixty-three days from the time he got free from the ice. 
tn 1799, and entered the British Capt. Buddington is a fine specimen of the American whaleman. 
% navy in 1812. For his services Open and frank in his manners, kind and hospitable ashore, and as 
: he was awarded a post-com- fearless as a lion on his *‘ native element” the sea. It is such men 
* mission in 1841; the decora- as Capt. Buddington who have really given us, asa nation, ournaval 
tion of C. B. immediately fol- supremacy ; for of all schools, to graduate seamen in, none is equal to 
M lowing, and the honor of the colleve, in which the studies are recited in “ triumphing over” 
; knighthood in 1843. His well the whale. 
2 known “ Narrative of a voy- a eseeeeeiaiiell 


age round the world, per- 
forued in H. M. S. Sulpher, 
during the years ’36 and ’43,” 
fully Sevelines his important 


PRESENTATION OF PLATE TO SEYMOUR J. STRONG, 


On the 3lst of December, New Year’s eve, the clerks in the Post- 
















luded to. To Capt. Belcher 
is also attributed the author- 
ship of a “‘ Treatise on Naut- 
‘cal Surveying.” 


office, through Mr. Thomas Clark, presented to S our J. Strong, 
a handsome service of silver plate, consisting of five pieces. e _ 
reason of this presentation is set forth in the following extract, oo- : 
curring in the correspondence which took place on the occasion ~~ 

“It would be entirely superfluous for us (the clerks of the Post- 


services during the years al- 





q The Bellvue (Nebraska) oie) to mention Mr. Strong’s pee eer official and 
' Young America has information efficiency, or to praise his uniform kindness of heart, and manly vir- 
that the Sioux Indians propose tues. For many years he has been a faithful, able, and ent 


peace with their old and inveter- 
ate enemies the Omabas, and ex- 
; presses gratification at the pros- : 
5 pect of a speedy termination of : 
’ the warfare which has so long dis- 

turbed the frontier. 


officer; all associated with him have experienced and been the wit- 
nesses of his many acts of kindness and generosity. As an officer 
he has always been at his post; untiring in his efforts to promote 
the public service, he has secured the respect of the public; and the 
ardent attachment of his personal friends.” . 








PLATE PRESENTED TO SEYMOUR J, STRONG, E8Q., NEW YORK POST-OFPICE, 
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TRIAL OF MAISELL BEFORE, THE POLICE COMMISSIONERS. 
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Ow Saturday, Jan. 5th, the trial of Matsell, Chief of Police, on the | Prompter..--.00000..0..- 0.0005 100 | Runner to Press........-..+.--+-+-+-+- 24 

charge of alienage, was continued before the Police Commissioners. | {tvreanager 0000000000. tee | Sal Postersssssiscciscsiccsccccce ase 

The recently appointed City Judge, E. 8. Capron, was Seder mak- Forty Bupermumeraics 0°. = Syl decree tes icine... ae 

ing a full board. Before any witnesses were examined, Judge Capron | Call Boy «-......--...-...:002s000000+ 90 | Gas -...0...--seresersersvrresereesenne 800 

expressed his regret, that he-had not heard the testimony elicited at | Twoservants 0... a8 Re eet eten recs. ae 

the beginning of the trial ; no objections having been made by plaintiff TS as Men! SNR. .cx,cidgessaiess kas $25,203 
or defendant that he had not heard the commencement of the testi- | Nine Ushers ...........20.+++0:0ee00+ 234 


i ro d. At the time of adjournment no impor-| “By the above estimate, based in regard to salaries of principal singers upon 
many, the tctel peocente . those which were actually paid to such artists as Bosio, Tedesco, Steffanoni, 


tant testimony had been elicited. Chief Matsell takes the matter | 7 nt, "ccivi Benedetti, Badiali, Susini and others of equal grade, rather than 
very coolly and seems to feel assured that under any circumstances | the probably much reduced ones at which artists of equal ability eseld be 
i i i 2. secured by good management, and taking time by the forelock in the manner 
ae or _ ~ so P ‘ : we have indicated, and calculated with regard to all other salaries and expenses 
Our illustration is a literal representation of the prominent charac- | on the most liberal scale, the monthly expenses add up $25,248 or $971 a night, 
ters engaged in the investigation. This inquiry of the Chief’s nati- | twenty-six acting nights to the month. In the above estimate a rent is caleu- 
vity, whatever may have been the motives which originated it, has | lated at the enormous sum of $54,000 a year. But if the stockholders would be 
gradually aoe a degree of importance which demands that it | satisfied with ten per cent. a year for their investment and take $33,000 rent 
should be pursued with energy and brought to a satisfactory termi- = supply — pied hale gs Penna A om —_ 
: + 3 wenty per cent rent for that additional, the iter ,f . 
BONER, 00 Tae. 06 the public -° concerned. The pe generally hes close of the above estimate would be reduced nearly one-half and the nightly 
treated the whole thing with a ridicule, which it did not intrinsically expenses would not execed 9070. 
deserve. If Mr. Matsell is really an alien, he holds his office under | “The receipts of the New York theatres now amount to over $2,000 a 
false representations, and every citizen is interested in his removal. | night, six nights a week, exclusive of any receipts of opera houses or concerts. 
If on the contrary he is a citizen of the United States, he should so | The Italian Opera expenses alone were said to be, according to the statement 
display himself, and end the embarrassments and annoyances this | we have given from a cotemporaty, at the rate of $25,000, about the same 


‘ : : ‘ 5 ion of | amount as, according to our calculation, two companies, the foreign Italian 
trial has given our country and city officials, to the obstruct and the popular English, could be supported. The reader may judge from this 


important business. That @ great deal that - farcical has — of Italian operatic chances of success, based on the continuance of the present 
place already connected with this matter there is no doubt, but this system with high prices, in comparison with that we have indicted or attempted 
trifling with the public and with grave matters, was not inherent to | at very moderate ones.” 

the investigation, but has arisen from the unpunished comtempt of | Mx. Moraan’s Pianororre Recrrats.—Mr. Morgan who is well known and ad- 
witnesses, who have with impunity defied the Alderman interested | mitted to be a most excellent Organist, issued a Prospectus for four Pianoforte 
in the investigation. Wein ulge the hope that the Police Commis- | Recitals, at which he purposed to perform the piano works of the most cele- 


; ; r : r wi heir | brated classical writers for that instrument. , In his Prospectus he states that 
sioners before whom the inquiry is now in progress, will, by th ‘the object of these Recitals is to assist the student in the elucidation of the 


; Yaa 
fairness, ary prem and enerey> let the public feel that the come | best works of the classical and modern schools of Pianoforte composition. 

is solved. If Matsell is entitled to his office let him be confirmed | «With this vie v, various exemplifications will be given of the different styles 
and strengthened by the decision of the commissioners, if not, let | of playing requisite for the perfect interpretation of the chef deuvres of the 
him be promptly removed, and a good man be put in his place. It | great masters, and the most celebrated works of modern composers. 

has been in the Chief’s power to settle this question of citizenship | ‘By this mode of Illustration on the Instrument a clearer idea of the com- 
long ago, and his neglect to do so, has justly created a suspicion in | poser’s meaning is conveyed, than can ever be effected by instruction or descrip- 
disinterested minds. Let the commissioners do their duty and do it | 4#n, no matter how distinctly such may be defined.” * 


: : s 7 . This last paragraph admits of much dispute. This mode of practical illustra- 
promptly. This holding court every Saturday afternoon looks to us tion can only be of service when the executive powers of the listeners are fully 


very much like a disposition on the part of the commissioners, tO | equal to the performance of the works given in illustration ; to all ethers it will 
trifle with the investigation, and unnecessarily prolong the excite- | prove perfectly useless. It may prd@ interesting to many in affording an imme- 
ment. What is the reason that the Mayor, Recorder Smith and | diate comparison between the va s and marked styles of writing and the 
Judge Capron cannot set the example to their underlings about the | equally various and distinct styles of performance. But the degree of interest 


i i iti i lic business ? attached to such exhibitions, will necessarily depend upon the capability of the 
City Hall of a little expedition in public bu “| performer who undertakes the task. Without detracting from the actual merits 


. , of Mr. Morgan we must distinctly state that he has undertaken a task far, very far 
—_ — beyond his power to carry out. We do not know of any one professor in this city 
MUSIC or in the country who could perfectly accomplish so arduous an undertaking. 


Gottschalk would undoubtedly be the gest interpreter of the various schools; 
. ; lati , for, in the first place, he is himself a pianoforte writer, anf comprehends tho- 

Tax Ac — e c th w f plat e causes ’ . } . Ape 
Acapemy or Music. . The re marks —s we — re “er to th ; e - ° roughly the genius of the instrument and the character of the writings there- 
of failure of the Operatic enterprise at this establishment, in our issue OF | ¢)."in the second place, his mechanism is so perfect and his executive power 
December 224, and the Gazette of Fashion for January, have been fully | so ample, that he can play them all; and, in the third place, his studies have 
sustained and ably followed in an elaborate article upon Operatic affaire, which | all been directed to thix point; he has lived in an art atmosphere, and been in 
appeared in the Tribune of Saturday last. In our first article we traced the | daily intercourse with the great masters of the instrument and the best living 


: : interpreters of the great schools. Still, we doubt if he would willingly under- 
cause: » past se ne mistaken policy of the management, .| ''¢rpre & ’ y 
sof failure of the past season to the mistaken policy e take to illustrate every atyle, and we are very sure that there would be many | 


but we did not go far behind that to seek for remote causes. In the Gazette of | yi, would di pute the correctness of his readings and the truth of his inter- 
Fashion we made the following remarks, which the Tribune, a perfectly com- | pretations. No man is universal in his appreciation. Like will be attracted to 
petent authority fully endorses: | like, and corresponding natures will assimilate. Some who will render a sonala 
“With tho closing year, the past season has, without a doubt, been most | by Beethoven instinet with life and soul, will possibly gambol as gracefully as 
disastrous. Without being in the secrets of the Treasury department, we think ; #2 elephant through a Mazourka by Chopin, or a Romance by Henselt; while | 
we shall not err on the side of exaggeration if we place the loss during the forty | others, who could interpret all the tortuosities of Listz, would utterly fail in 
nights at thirty thousand dollars, which, added to the losses of the previous | Ten(ering the simple, playful tenderness of Mozart, or the profound strictness 
managements, makes a total loss since the opening of this establishment, now | © Z . f 
some fourteen months, of the enormous sum of ninety thousand dollars! With We Lave shown how hard was the task which Mr. Morgan undertook, and 
such facts staring us in the face, we may well doubt, if an Italian Opera can be how possible it is that even a really great player might fail to accomplish it. 
established prosperously in our midst for many years to come. With the | We lave done this designedly, that the verdict which our judgment compels 
present enormous rent, twenty-four thousand dollars a year, and the added | us to give, may seem less harsh tohim. Mr. Morgan, undoubtedly, meant well, 
enormous tax upon the management of two hundred free ‘missions nightly | but he overrated his powers immensely. Among the many other essentials 
and the choice seats secured to them for the whole year »nd for ever, no which he lacks is, the executive power to play the pieces which were on his 


——=———=———= = 





manager can ever hope to make a living profit out of the Ac: demy of Music. | programme. Under these circumstances. we shall offer no detailed criticism 
Supposing each seat to be worth only one dollar anda half, an! but one hundred | upon his performance. 
ormances a year, this, with the rent makes the snug little «.:™m of fifty-four 
thousand dollars per year, and may be considered a tolerable large interest 
upon the original capital of three hundred thousand dollars. The case would be MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 
even more tolerable if the admission tax ended with the two hundred individual . ; 
admissions, but, and it is hardly to be credited, each admission is transferable, | Mp.te. Racuet.—We learn from Havana that Mdle Rachel has arrived there; but 
so that wealthy Mr. Jones not wishing to go to-night, gives his ticket to rich | that her health is at present altogether too delicate to allow her to pursue her 
Mr. Smith, who does wish to go, and could have paid, but for the generosity of | profession. Her prospects of success in Havana were flattering in the highest 
Jones. Thus the manager is doubly defrauded, yet cannot complain, for who | degree, the subscription for her performances having been taken up with 
shall say that Jones must not do as he likes with his own? The whole arrange- | avidity. With so flattering a prospect, it must be a source of much annoyance 
ment gives the lie direct to the vaunted liberality of the private gentlemen, who to her to he compelled to seclude herself from the public. She has expressed 
stepped forward and lavished their wealth for the sake of the art, and—some- | tie belief that for the present, at least, she will be compelled to abandon her 
thing very near twenty per cent. on their capital ! tragic characters, and confine herself, if she appears at all, to her lighter 
‘If these gentlemen would give the house rent free, and take their seats as Comely parts. We hope to hear that the luxurious climate of Havana has re- 
payment—and that would be more than legal interest—or, would charge the | stored to health the greatest actress of the present day. Art could not afford 
rent, and bind themselves to pay for their admissions every night, which would | to lose her. ‘ 
suit the management better, then, indeed, might they claim to having made We are informed on competent anthority that Jullien will positively visit 
some sacrifice for the sake of Art, but not until one of these suggestions is | America in March or thereabout. : 
adopted. If their property becomes worthless for the purpose for which it was Mr. Davidge, the well known favorite of the Broadway Theatre, has returned 
intended, they have only to thank themselves.’’ to this city after a successful tour through the West and Canada. He visits 
The writer in the Tribune after having shown by figures which cannot be con. | Pittsburg in February, to fulfil an engagement there, from thence he will go 
tradicted, that the monthy expenses of the past season amounted to the enor- | South, perhaps as far as New Orleans, and revisit Canada sometime in April. 
mous sum of $21,330, exclusive of rent, interest and insurance, and proving that Theodore Fisfeld’s Third Classical Quartette Soiree will take place at Dod- 
with these items added the nightly expenses of Mr. Paine were $2,181, a sum | worth’s Rooms on the 22nd of the present month. 


beyond the power of any manager to pay and prosper; he puts forward the fol Mason and Bergman’s Third Matinee will be given at the same place, on the 
lowing proposition which is marked with strong common sense, and appears at | 29th inst. ‘ 

first glance, to suggest a plan which would accomplish a double end, the per-| Mr. Morgan’s Second Piano Férte Recital is announced to come off at Dod- 
manent establishment not only of Italian Opera, but also of English Opera, | worth’s on Thursday Evening, January 24th. 

which all true lovers of American Art earnestly look for and desire. We quote W. V. Wallace. This eminent composer is at present located in Paris. His 
his remarks and shall consider them more fully ina future number: | new Opera intended for the Opera House in Berlin, is fast. progressing. Not- 


‘* Having aow shown what Italian Opera costs as performed upon one-third of | withstanding the many brilliant artistic fascinations which surround him in 
the acting nights of the year, in a house devoted exclusively to it, by a com- | Paris, he looks with anxiety for the hour of his return. Were there any Opera 
pany engaged by the week or month for short seasons, let us examine what it | House open here for the admission of a work in the English language, in all 

* would cost given in conjunction with English Opera or other not more expen- | probability he would never have left New York. But all that a man can do 
sive entertainments, such as ballet and Ravel-like pantomime, in the same | with an Opera here, as things are constituted now, after he has written it ie— 
house, open, theatre-fashion, every acting night; and if we show that 313 per- | to burn it. 
formances could thus in a year be afforded, including 150 of Italian Opera, ina | eS 
style equal to that in which it is now presented—the whole 313 performances : ; . : 
costing litile more than the 100 are now said to cost—to ask why the Italian 
Opera may not in that manner be really established, and find its support from 
the much-abused ‘mass of the people,’ by offering it to them at prices of | Broapway Turatre.—A new farce called “Catching a Mermaid,” has been 
admission within their means. | performed at this establishment during the past week. It has been moderately 

“‘ How this might be accomplished we willattempt toshow. We are not sure | successful, Miss Manners and Mr. Chapman acting with much spirit and elicit- 
that any Italian Opera manager has taken up the business here as a merchant | ing hearty laughter and applause. 
enters upon one of equal magnitude, investing a sufticiently large capital, lay- The magnificent Extravaganza ‘‘ King Charming’ continues its successful 
ing out plans for business years ahead, and making provision for possible losses | career; it is now in its third week, and, from its present attractive powers, it is 
as weil as probable profits. On the contrary the Opera has been expected to | expected to run several weeks yet. In addition to this Fairy Spectacle, the 
pay its way month by month, or explode periodically. A manager to form a | Management will produce a grand Spectacle Drama called, we believe, the 
company perfectly should pass a year in Europe, travelling about to hear ar- | ‘‘Iee Witch,’”? which will be supported by a strong cast, and will contain some | 
tists on the stage, and to make engagements, commencing when existing con- | splendid scenic effects, equal, if not superior, to anything before attempted at | 
tracts should expire. This is the way in which good artists might be sought | this theatre. With this piece and “ King Charming,’’ the management may | 
out, and if engaged for a Jong term, say one, two or three years, secured at | anticipate full houses for some weeks to come. 
salaries a half or third of those now usually paid. The American manager,on | Lavra Kreyr’s Vaieties.—A piece was produced at this establishment, on | 
the contrary, generally goes or sends his agent to Europe a few months only | Monday evening last, called the ‘ Palace and the Market.” : 
before the commencement of his brief season. He must make his selection | The plot of this skeich, for it is little more than a sketch, is as follows. ‘The 
from the artists at the moment unemployed, whose qualifications he mnst de- | busiuess of the first act occurs at the court of Lonis the 14th... The King, Mr. | 
cide upon from hearing them sing with the accompaniment of a piano, because | Jordan, is deeply enamored of the new Maid of Honor, Adrienne, Miss Reynolds 
others whom he hears upon the stage are under engagement at the time. A | who loves and is beloved by the Chevalier de Biron, Mr. Chandler. The king, 
theatrical manager could hardly make a good selection of a company from | to get him out of the way, commands his presence with the army « but Birc n, 
hearing them read seated at a table, and an opera manager cannot very well | fearing some danger to his love, remains concealed in the chamber of his uncle 
decide upon a prima donna’s ability to act Norma from seeing her seated at a | the Chamberlain, Mr. Bass, to whom he has entrusted a letter for Adrienne ad- 
piano in a parlor singing Casta Diva. Yet such is the manner in which con- | dressed to the Queen of the Market, Miss Laura Keene, claiming protection for | 
tracts are made. We are speaking now of what generally happens ; of course | his lady-love in case of need. The king, blinded by his passion, secks an inter- 
there are exceptional cases, and American managers and their agents have | view with Adrienne, and is attempting to force her from the apartment assisted 
frequently secured artists of rare powers at very moderate salaries. by some of his people, when Biron, hearing her cries for help, comes to her 

* We will ~ a manager at this moment forming a company to perform | rescue ; the king draws and is disarmed by Biron, who is immediately made | 
Italian and Eng’ ish Opera on alternate nights, at the Academy of Music, upon | prisoner, and sent to the Bastille. The Queen hearing the clashing of swords 
every aciing night of the year 1857 and 1558, and with adequate capital se- | enters to learn the cause, but all parties are mum, and they immediately com: 
curing the services of artists for the whole term. We believe, with good judg- | mence to dance the Gavoile or the Minuet. : 
ment, an Italian company of principal singers, in every respect equal to that In the second act, the scene is laid in the market of Paris. It is presumed | 
now engaged in Fourteenth street, and an English company equal to any that | that the ladies of the market had some rights and privileges, that of sanctuary, 
has appeared in New York, could for that period be secured, and ali other sala- | perhaps, made sacred by long custom and respected by those in power. | 
ries and expenses, even including the $54,000 a year rent, be paid and the | Adrienne, in her extremity, delivers the letter of Biron to the queen of the | 
nightly expenses not exceed $975. For it must be remembered tbat, with the | market, who is his foster sister; the protection asked for is granted, and a note | 








exception of the double set of principal singers, hardly any more e need | is sent to the king informing him of her whereabouts. He came, disguised, to | 
be employed or higher ealaries need be paid for six ae a than | seek her, and as the market-women appear not to know him, he receives some 
for three. The additions: expenses being only door-keepers, ushers, cemen, | very wholesome though unpalatable advice. The two potentates however at 
supernumeraries, carpenters, gas, fuel, bill-printing, anda few insignificant | length recegnize euch other, and the king signs a paper unread, presented by 
items. The monthly expenses may be estimated thus :— | the queen who assures him on her queenly word that he will never regret the | 
SPaLsaN COmPaNT. BNOLIGS COUPANT. act, and then puts a case to him, about the cruelty of separating young and 
One Prima Donna ......... $1,000 One Prima Donna . $i,coo | loving hearts, the tyrants remorse, and what reward would any one deserve who 
— a 7 One ate se ; _ would save said tyrant said remorse? to which the king responds “ everlasting 
as ieeaed Senne 100 | Gneties teaer 1,009 | Statitude.”? The order was the release of Biron, who now approaches with 
One First Tenor .. , 1,200 | One ditto...........4.. ‘400 | Adrienne The king joins their hands and every one being happy, of course 
One ditto..... pehan 400 | One Second Tenor ....... .. 100 | they dance the market dance. 
One Baritone 108 | One Berttons..........++-- £00 | The above is the whole of the plot, but there are some incidental points 
MB scccescocsccssesesoscscces SMD | GUO MED cc. 500 | which are pi 4 i os y ‘ Plain’ | 
One Buffo Bass " $00 | One Second Base 100 | WS quant and amusing. ¢ funny man of Court is the Chamberlain, | 
One Serious Bass 500 Mr. Bass. The funny man of the market is Mr. Johnson, who represents a stut- | 


One beeond Base 100 ‘Tote! $0,000 | tering and simple minded fellew, but is only a funny man imasmueh as he is 
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a d , and Mr. Chandler a somewhat 
diffident and indifferent lover. Mr. H. , a8 the Mother of the Market, made 
up admirably, and.acted with so much ine humor, that he kept the house 
in roars of laughter all the time he was upon the Hage. . 

The grand Pas de Boquet was the most artistic feature of the evening. 
Mddle. Franck elicited the warmest applause by her really admirable —s 
Besides the grace and finish which characterised her efforts, there was a ¢ 
sentiment that robbed it of all the carelessness incident to ordinary dancing 
exhibitions. 

The Market Dance with which the piece concludes, was capitally given. It 
is an ingenious, right rollicking, funny dance, and the whole company entered 
into the spirit of it, and danced with a right good will. The grouping of the 
Market scene was excellent, and the subordinate characters were unusually 
well filled. The piece was successful, and has been played to capital houses 
every evening during the week. 

The Orchestra under the direction of Mr. Baker plays well. It is composed 
of competent performers, and the selection of music is both popular and pleas- 
ing. We judge, however, that the wind instrument (Brass) parts of the over- 
tures are not specially arranged for a small orchestra ; they sound raw and 
unsupported. In other respects the performance is very satisfactory. 

Watiack’s THEaTRE.—B ougham’s most successful extravaganzsa—‘‘ Poca- 
hontas’’—still runs its career of specess. ‘The visitors to this theatre do not 
seem to tire of its hearty jokes and strong hits. Our audiences have been re- 
proached with a decided slowness in taking jokes, plays upon words, political 
or social satire, but we think they are rapidly overcoming this liability to re- 
proach; for, there is not even a slight allusion in this piece bea a possible 
joke, but is seized upon wiih avidity and appreciated by the people. The re- 
gular course of pleasant comedies precede the extravaganza every evening, and 
form an entertainment acceptable to all. 

Burton’s THEATRE.—We have no novelty to record of this establishment, but 
we understand that, besides the reproduction of ‘‘ False Pretences,’’ some new 
and laughable pieces are in course of preparation, and will be speedily pro- 
duced. There can be no doubt but that Mr. Burton will be neck and neck with 
all competitors for public favor. There is little chance of his being left behind 
in the race. 

Nisto’s Tueatre.—This establishment was closed, on last Saturday evening, 
for the purpose of the grand rehearsal o- the brilliant pantomi e, “ Raoul, or 
the Golden Star,’’ which has been revived with great magnificence. It was 
produced this week, and has,met with a success most unequivocal. To praise 
the Ravels is such a matter of course, that it would save time to have a stereo- 
typed paragraph to that effect, and we will leave our readers to imagine that 
we ha® written half a column of complimentary notices in honor of the clever- 
est pantomimists of the age. We must give due credit to the management and 
the manager for the liberal manner in which “‘ Raoul” is put upon the stage. 
No expense has been spared to render it worthy the patronage of the brilliant 
audiences which make Niblo’s look so gay at all times and in all weathers. 


MONEY MARKET. 
TuuRspDAY, Jan. 10th, 1856. 
Tus severity of the weather has interrupted business the last week. A violent 
snow-storm extending along the whole coast has impeded the roads, and in 
many localities stopped all communication with the interior. 

Since the large payments of dividends at the beginning of the week, money 
has been more freely circulated, and rates are a little easier. 

Banks discount more liberall?, and accommodations are less songht for in 
Wall stret. ’ 

The bank exhibit is considered favorable, although it is a matter of surprise, 
after the large amount of specie received and paid out, a larger proportion did 
not rest in the banks. Since the 29th ult., $1,963,000 has been received from 
California, exeldsive of what was in the hands of the passengers, and $2,193,718 
paid out from the Treasury. However, as only $23,000 has been exported in 
the same period, it is satisfactory to know that wherever it ix it has not left 
the country. 

Annexed is the statement :— 





Dec. 28, °55. Increase. 
NN a0 hk 6bbebiabeccethbe sé0eees $95,114,060 $749,330 
NEP cdes cd ccdoudesess TTTTTL TTT 19,788,009 899.116 
CPs 0s cdccccccdssegececes 7,841,946 f 61,710 
DORONB so cc ccnccececccese 0 cece seo OOyape, 627 83,634,893 2,006,226 


The imports of foreign goods at New York have been for the calendar year as 
follows, and a comparison is made with the two preceding years. 





Year. Dutiable. Free Goods. Specie. Total. 
1853..... ++ «++ $179,512,412 12,156,387 2,429,083 194,097,602 
7 Tepes 163,494,034 15,768,916 " 181,371,472 
Wie sesaiases 142,900,661 14,103,946 157,860,288 
The exports for the same time are— 
1853 1855 
Merchandise..... ° $72,346,562 





Specie......+. 27,625,740 

Though our imports are now increasing, it is expected that this year will 
exceed the last by $60,000,000 in the exports of breadstuffs, provisions and 
cotton. Exchange is very dull at 8 (@ 814 on London, and $5 20 @ $5 28% on 
France ; and it would have been lower, if the Southern mails had not been 
delayed, as they have a large amount of cotton bills to bring on. 

As regards the prospects of the present year it appears to be the opinion of 
many, that the profits that we shall derive from the sale of our large crops, 
will more than compensate us for the loss arising from the curtailment of, busi- 
negs, and withdrawal of capital, caused by the present European war. 

The general feeling is in favor of a bright and prosperous year. 

There has been more buoyancy in the Stock Market during the week. 
Nicaragua advanced to 25, and Erie to 5314 ; but both stocks close to-day at 
lower prices, and the market generally is lower and dull. Annexed are the 
quotations :— 

Ind. State 5’s, 81 ; Virginia 6’s, 98 ; Missouri 6’s, 8514 ; Hud. River 2nd mort. 
bds., 85; Harlew ist mort., 80; Ill. Central bds., 815; ; T. Haute & Al. ind, 
75 ; Merchants’ Bank, 189; Am. Ex. Bank, 116%, ; Penn. Coal, 99; Nic. Transit 
2436 ; Cumb. Coal, 2634 : Mich. Sou. & N. I. op’g, 8734 ; Panama Rail., exd., 
10044 ; Reading op’g, 92% ; Harlem R., 18 ; N. Y, Cen., 9234 ; Gal. & Chi. R., 
124% ; Cleve. & Tol., 78; Chic. & R. Island, 8614 ; Il. Central R., 9634; C. & 
Pitis., 6744 ; Erie, 62 ; Hud. River, 30; Mich. Cen. R., 8944. 

To-day at auction—La Crosse & Milw’kee R. 8’s, farm mort., interest added, 
8044 ; Canadaigua & Corning R., Ist mort., int. added, 6834 (@ 69}, ; Lake Erie, 
Wabash & St. Louis R. lst mort., int. added, 65 (@ 6534 ; Jetiersonville City 6's, 
24; New York & Harlem R. pref’d stock, 2214 ; Second Avenue R., 45 ; Hanover 
Bank, 9234 ; Broadway Fank, 12014 ; Tradesmen’s Pank, 1254g ; Fast River 
Bank, 55 ; Irving Bank, 98 ; Irving Insurance Co., 100}, ; Brooklyn Ges Light 
Co., 126; American Plate Glass Co., 28 (@ 61 ; Submarine Wrecking Co., per 
share, $5. 

During the week--New York 5’s, 58 (@ 100 ; Ohio 6’s (0, 10214 ; Ohio 6’s 70, 
107 ; Louisiana 6’s, 87 ; Erie bds. of 48, 93 ; Chi. & R. I. KR. bds., 08 ; T. Haute 
2nd m@rt. bds., 75 ; Bank of New York, 11544 ; Corn Ex. Bank, 103 ; Common 
wealth Bank, 91 ; Bank of Commerce, 108 ; Mechanics Bk, 112 ; Del. & H. C. C. 
118; Gold Hill Mine, 7%; N. H. & Hart. R.. 125; Mich. 8. & N. I. R., 914 
Canton Co., 23 ; New York Gas Co., 140. 

Postscript. Fripay, ?. M.—The Stock Market assumed the same tone as 
prevailed yesterday, and closed heavily. Missouri @’s, 8344 ; Virginia 6’a, 93 ; 
Ind. State 5’s, 80 ; Harlem Ist mort., 79 ; Erie bds. 83, 92; Ill. Cen. bds., 8134 ; 
N. Y. Cen. 7’s, 10034 ; Del. & Hud., 118 ; Continental Baok, 105 ; Bank of New 
York, 116 ; Nic. Transit Co,, 2434 ; Penn. Coal Co., 9914 ; Cumb. Coal Co., 
2344 ; N. Y. Cen. R., 9234 ; Harlem R., 1744 ; Erie R., 52; Reading R., 923; ; 
Clev., C. & Cin., 101 ; Hud. River R., 295; ; Mich. Cen. R., 9014 ; Mich. Sou. & 
N. I. R., 87% ; Clev. & Tol., 73 ; Gal. & Chi. R., 125. 
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THE MARKETS. 
Trorspay. 10th January. 4 P. M.—Choffee.—This market has not experienced any chance since 
our last report. The sales are small and a languid feeling prevails. The price of Rio has 


| ranged from 104%4¢@l2c ¥ ® ; Maraicaibo, llc@12c ; and a few mats of Java at 14\c 4 mos 


Cotton.—In opposition to the limited demand, prices are sustained on account of the small 
stock bere. The news by the Oanada, thungh unfavorable, did not force holders to yield toany 
lower figure. The quotations of vur last reports are not altered, and to-days business is very 
small. 9%{c for middling upland; and %,c for ditto New Orleans. ° 

Flour and Meal.—Fiour has undergone a change since lest weck. Prices have receded, 
37}gc@ 50c Y barrel—on the common and medium qualities—but the finer ones have not 
materially fallen. There are two causes for this depreciation tightness in money, and 
ample supplies notwithstanding the obstruction to the various raflwass tiom the snow. The 
foreign demand is moderate; to-days quotations are, ordinary State, + ii6@ % 74871,@ 
t8 59 for mixed to fancy, and low grades of extra Western $9 50@411 50 for «xtra Genessees: 
The market closes steady. Corn-meal is very dull at $4 for Jersey, and $4 25 for Brandywine. 

Grain.—The demand is very inactive for both export and home cousmnption. i’rices tor 






| wheat have receded about 2c@5c ¥ bushel below last week. Inferiorto prime red Tennesece, 


$1 8754 @Sl 95; red Western, $1 55@$1 98 Y bushel ; white Canadian, $2 10@$21% IJndtan 
corn is quiet, but there is no desire on the part of holders tv :calize. Old Weetern mixed 
9c@Vic ; new Southern, 85c@90c VY bushel. 

Leother,— the recetpts are high, although prices are Grn ; he operations have veen to a 
fair extent. French finished call-skins, an: English also, nave brought, in rough, 55c@60c 
Prime No, 1 roans are held at $4@$4 50. The arrounut .1 sales of year 1155 are, hemlock 
sides, 2,660,000, and oak sides, 8#2,000. 

Metals and Iron.—Few transactions to notice, but bolders are urm and expectinc bigher 
prices. Best bar, $67 50; common bars, $62 50; Scotch pig-lron, $92@$33, and stock of the 
latter reduced to 5,000 tons; spelter, 6c, stock, #00 tons; lead, 63{c, stock, 3,000 tons, 
principally Spanish ; charcoal tin-plate firmer, $11 33 ; coke ternes, 85 75 

Naval Stores,—Turpentine has been quiet :t adecline. The price to-ciay is $2 87),@ 03 & 
280%. Spirite bave shown more animation, and may be quoted at 41c(@42%c P gallon. There 
is no alteration in Tar. Coromon Rosin «till remains at the former price, $1 60 Y barrel for 
the common kind, and sales of No. 1 are reported at $2 624% @$3 ¥ 220th. 

Provisions.—The market has been in a dull state all the week, at lower ficures; $15 75 tor 
mess; and $13 75@$14 for prime, ¥ barrel, which is a considerable reduction. Dressed bogs 
obtainable at lower figures, 74 c@1%ic Y . Cut meats are heavy at 83yc D9Yc for hams ; and 
Tc@1\¢ for shoulders. Lard is firm at 11Mc@ll%c YP for biis. and ts., of good and 
strictly prime quality. Beef is quiet at $9@$10 for country prime ; $10 50@ $12 for ditto mees 
Cheete is heavy at 9c@l0}ge Y . Butter is slightly inquired for at 17 > for Ohio 24c@2te 
for common to very good State ; aud 28c@30c for choice qualities. The reme cold weather 
has brought large supplies of venison to the market. The supply of tresh beef has been 
small, and the sales are eo meagre that it is difficult to quote correctly Premium cattle 120; 
first quality, 10}gce@llee ; medium, 9c@ lic ¥ BD. 

Sugar.—We have to repeat our last remark, inactivity rules the market. The demand is 
ete 4 and prices are about the same. Cuba, 15{c@ec ¥ ib; Porto Kico, te ; New Orleans, 

o 
1ea.—To-morrow there will be an auction-sale, and buyers are delaying thelr purcbascs 
There is no new movement to notice. 

Tobaceo,—Prices are buoyant, and the stocks are much reduced. Sales have been transacted 
at 53g¢c@i8e for Kentucky. Havans is very scarce at 22e@26e Vib. Floride has ranged 
according to quality, from 15¢ te 356 on the usual terms. 
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312 seamen, caught for their summer fare, 29,623 quintals of fish, and for their 
fall fare, 12,077 quintals. 

The Journal of Commerce has a table giving the loss . -fire, 
during the year 1855, exclusive of all losses less than ten thousand. The total | 
number of fires was 341. Amount of loss, $14,543,000. 

On the 7th inst., a sleigh, containing Charles Wolf and son, came 
in collision w!th a train on the Lehigh Valley road, near Catasauqua, Pa., and | 
both the occupanfs were severely injured. 

The Calais (Me.) Advertiser states that the scorched remains of 
three lumbermen, named Williams, Grant, and Hawkins, were discovered near 
the head-waters of the Nashwakis, where they had been at work. lt is sup- 
posed that the eamp took fire while they were asleep, and that they were 
suffocated by the smoke. 

Reports from Peru mention that another revolution is dreaded. 
General Castilla is losing his popularity, and the supporters of Vivarico and | 
Echinique are working for the recall of either to power. | 

The Senators and Representatives of California in Congress intend 

| 
| 


Jan. 19, 1856.] 
SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. | 
Salem Observer publishes statistics of the business of 
sabdehaet at Sencar , from which we learn that 44 manoed 


making an effort at the present session to obtain the passage of a bill for the 
establishment of a line of mail steamers from San Francisco to Shanghae, 
touching at the Sandwich Islands and Japan. 

Egelbert Weber, a German shoemaker, was shot dead in one of | 
the streets of Louisville, the other day, by a maz named Vrediman Miorris, who 
escaped. The murder is said to have been entirely unprovoked. | 


A proposition is on foot to unite West Florida to the State of | 
Alabama. The electors of Western Florida are soon to decide the question at 
the ballot-box. 

The store of Edwin S. Pierce, postmaster at Sunderland, Mass., 
with most of its contents, was burnt on the 2ndinst. The paper-mill at Nortb- | 
rup and Eldridge, in Lee, Mass., was destroyed by fire on the 2nd inst. Loss | 
about $25,000; insured $5,000. ‘ 

A hag named Ellen Hayden has been fined fifty dollars in Buffalo, 
for purposely pouring a dipper of boiling water down the back of a pretty girl 
who was playing before her door. 

A despatch from Washington, on the 7th inst., states that news 
from Nicaragua has been received by Mr. Marcoleta, to the effect that the 
Walker government is in danger of being overthrown bya revolution party. It 
is said that Walker has been twice repulsed in conflicts. 5 

A building in Rome, N. Y., owned by the State, and used for 
storing implements for canal repairs. was burned on Saturday night, the 5th 
inst. Nothing was saved. 


Senator Douglas is in Cleveland, Ohio, still unable to proceed to 
Washington. 

An analysis of the silver ore taken from the mines lately discovered 
in the Urgan mountains, has been made by Dr. Antisell, Chemist and Geologist 
to the Pacific Railroad survey. ‘the veins already explored promise rich 
results. 


A California cotemporary, speaking of a new paper just started, 
says: ‘‘It only lacks ability and character to be influential.’’ 


A pocket-book, containing $2,000 in money, was stolen from the 
parlor of the Mayor of Nashua, recently, while he was at breakfast in his own 
house, The money was afterwards found, but the thief escaped. 


Darcy McGee has served notice of action for libel on the editor of | 
the Citizen. The Citizen retains James . Brady and ‘I. F. Meagher. McGee 
retains Mr. Busteed. We may look for some rich revelations. | 


‘ . ' 
On the’ lst inst., in Stamford, John, son of E. B. Hughes, was 
killed by falling off a hand-car into the water, at the draw-bridge. 


The Norwich papers speak very highly of a new Free Academy | 
which has just been finished there. It is in the Norman style ot architecture, | 
and is the design of Evan Burdick, Esq. 


The dwelling-house of John Cregan, near Pittsburgh, was destroyed 
by fire on the dist ult. ‘wo children perished in the flames, and two other 
cnildrea were saved by being thrown out of the window by their grandmother, 
who also escaped in the same manner. 


William J. Hemingway, of Searsmont, Me., in endeavoring to 
rescue his boy, who had broken through the ice while skating, was drowned 
himself. The boy was saved. 


The court-house at Evansville, Ind., was destroyed by fire lately. 
Loss between $50,000 and $40,000. 


The Artesian well at New Orleans is now about 580 feet in depth, 
and still no-water has been obtained. ‘The stockholders have resolyed to dig | 
one hundred and fifty feet further if necessary. 


A correspondent of the Commercial Journal (Pittsburg) states 
that a firm (Messrs. Cherry & McArthur) have recently located themselves in 
Beaver county, Pa.,and invested sixty thousand dollars in buildings and ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of eil from the Darlington Cannel Coal. | 


A large stone grist-mill, belonging to Messrs. Ink and Argle, 
at Hope, Warren county, was burned on Wednesday, together with a large 
quantity of grain. Loss about $7,000 ; insured for $5,100. It was built more | 
thar half a century ago by the Moravians, and was one of the most complete | 
and substantial structures of the kind in the State. } 


Mr. Ordway, of Chelsea, Vt., drowned himself in the Worcester 
Branch of Montpelier. In his pocket was found a good note fur $1,000 which 
he held against a genticman in Chelsea, payable Jan. 1. 


The shippers of gold from California have paid between three and | 
four millious of dollars to the New York Insurance Companies in the past five 
years, while the aggregate losses of the insurers have not exceeded two hun- | 
dred thousand dollars. 


The Greek Government has paid the Rev. Dr. King $25,000 as a 
final setilement of hig claims. 


The total receipts of grain at Buffalo by lake, last year, were | 
19,788,475 bushels, against 15,583,465 in 1854, and 11,078,741 in 1858. ‘The | 
total value of property exported from Buffalo on the Erie Canal during the past | 
year was $29,258,437, the tolls amounting to $755,574. The value oi property 
left at Buffalo on the canal was $87,856,037. 


The extensive buildings belonging to the Middletown Power Co., 
were destroyed by fire on the 6th inst. The fire wae discovered about one 
o’clock, and owing to the snow storm and extreme cold, the firemen were 
unable to check the flames. The loss is estimated at about $100,000. One 
hundred and fifty mechanics are thrown out of employment in consequence 
of it. Its origin is supposed to have been the work of an incendiary. 

A letter published in the St. Louis Democrat, dated Leavenworth, 
December 28, says, the office of The Territorial Register, an Administration 
paper, was mobbed, the type thrown into the river, and a lot of paper burned. 
The mob was composed principally of Missourians. ° 

Israel Adams, an engineer on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
who was on trial at Mount Holly, for manslaughter, has been acquitted. Mr. | 
Adams was engineer on the train which ran off the track in August last, caus- | 
ing a deplorable loss of life. 


The Dover (N.H.) Enquirer states that a young woman named | 





Ruth E. Floyd, whose parents reside in the northern part of the State of New 
York, recently committed suicide in that city by taking poison. She had loved 
and been betrayed. 

The Moyamensing Soup Society, in Philadelphia, is about to com- 
mence operations. | 

The double track of the New Jersey Railroad is now completed 
from Jersey City to Rahway. | 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania have appointed the 14th inst. | 
for holding an election for United States Senator in place of Mr. Cooper. 

The Syracuse Chronicle says two hundred fugitive slaves passed 
through tumt eity the past year, and thirteen within the last twelve days. 

A late exchange mentions the case of a little child whe was ren- | 
dered seriously ill by chewing a handsome enamel ball ticket, which its mother 
had given it to play with. For the benefit of those who do not know, we would 
state that the enamel on these cards contains arsenic. 

The New York Ledger announces that it has monopolized the 
literary services of Fanny Fern for the next twelve months. 

The Jackson (Miss.) Mercury has announced its preference for 
Col. A. W. Doniphan, of Missouri, for the next President. 


The Schooner Eudora Imogen has arrived at the port of New 
Haven, and now lies at the “‘ Belle” dock, discharging her cargo of coal. 


The Parkville Democrat, of December 20, furnishes us with the 
following information:—‘‘ We understand that Governor Shannon has deter- 
mined to give up the gubernatorial chair in Kansas Territory. His reasons for 
doing so we have not learned.”’ 


A Miss Hume, of Williamsburg, Indiana, was on trial, last week, 
at Indianapolis, on a charge of robbing the United States mail. 


The Boston Traveller, of Wednesday, says :—‘‘ The brig Rolling 
Wave cleared to-day, for New York, to finish loading for China. e has on 
board thirty-three cannon and 1,320 balls, a cargo similar to that of the bark 
Maury, which so frightened the English consul.” 


Two boatmen, Thomas Sypole and Thomas Fisher, had an alter- | 
cation at an oyster saloon, on the corner of Baltimore and Mechanic-streets, in 
Baltimore, which resulted in the former drawing a knife and inflicting several 
stabs in the left side and breast of the latter, which be survived but a few 

urs. 





PROBLEM No. VI.—By L. C.— White to move, and mate 
in nine moves. 
BLACK. 
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Game VI.—QvuEEn’s Gamurr Evapep.—Between Herren Mayer and ANDERSSEN- 
We extract this admirable and truly scientific game from the Berliner Schach 
zeitung. It was played last fall. Herr M. is one of the best players of the 
Prussian school, and Herr A. now wields the chess-sceptre, being generally 
regarded as the king among living players. 


Wurre. BLack. 

Herr Mayet. Herr Anderssen. 
1PtoQ4 1PwQ4 
2PtoQB4 2PtoK3 

8 PtoQR3 3 PtoQB4 

4 P takes QBP 4 K B takes P 

5 KKttoK B3 5 PtoQR4 
6PtoK3 6 QKttoQB3 
7 P takes P » 7 P takes P 

8K BtoQKt5 8 KKttoKB$ 
9 K Kt to K 5 (a) 9 Castles. 
10 K Kt takes Kt 10 P takes Kt 

11 B takes P 11 QBwQRs 
12 B takes QR 12 Q takes B 

13 Q to KB 3 (6) 13 Kt to Q2 

14 KttoQB3 14 KttoK 4 

15 Q takes Q P 15 Kt to Q6 (ch) 
16 KtoQ2 16 QtoB 
17 KtoQB2 17 RtoQ 

18 QtoK RS 18 Kt to K BS (c) 
19 P takes Kt 19 B to G6 (ch) 
20 K toQKt3 20 Q to K 3 (ch) (a) 
21K toQRk4 21 Q to B (ch) 
22 PtoQKt4 22 Bto QB 7 (ch) 
23 K takes P 23 R to Q R checkmate. 





NOTES TO GAME VI. 


a) A somewhat premature move. 

(b) In this posttion white has “ the exchange” and a pawn more than his adversary, but 
it is very difficult, if not impossible, to fini a good move upon the board. The Editor has 
played, with success, the game from this point with Mr. Perrin, the Secretary of the New 
York Club, and with several strong players, who have varied the moves of white. He 
believes be can win against any player of his acquaintance. 

¢) What an admirable move! By attacking queen, he rather compels the capture of the 


| knight. 


(4) If Kt interpose, RB takes and black prosecutes the attack, as in the sequel, 

oa We have not command of language sufficient to express our appreciation of this bril- 
liant and beautiful game. It is, moreover, strict cheeses. Usually such brilliancy cannot 
occur without weak moves on the part of the adverse player, but it would puzzle our readers 
to tell wherein Herr M. co.nmitted a radical error. 

In this connection, we desire to say a word by way of explanation or qualification of an 
assertion made by us a few weeks since, that ‘ there were as fine games played in this city 
every day, as the best that were published by foreign journais.’’ We meant to be under- 
stood as having reference solely to amateure—not to masters and professors of the game, 
like Staunton, Horwitz, Harrwitz, Anderssen, Von H. Der Lasa, Mayet, Jaenisch, Petroff, 
et id onine genus, - 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM V. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Kt to K 4 (ch) 1KtoK$ 
2K BtoQktb 2K toQ4 
3 Kt to K B6 (ch) 3 K to K3 
4 B toQ7 (ch) 4 K takes Kt . 


5 Bto K7 mate. 





Foreicn Cuess Irems.—We glean some interesting items from the Chronicle 
aud regret our space compels us to give them in a very condensed manner. 
There are several flings at our (partly) American player Lowenthal, more than 


| intimating that he evades severa: matches, even and at odds, because he fears 


his opponents. The projected match between him and Mr. Brien will not take 
place, the Committee of Management of the St. George’s Chess-Club being of 
opinion that, ‘‘owing to the great attention and length of time required for 
the preparation and carrying out of Chess matches, it is undesirable for Herr 
L. to engage in any whilst he remains Seéretary of the Club.’ The editor 
takes this opportunity of informing the Chess community that the Secretary’s 
salary paid to Ilerr Léwenthal for the last two years, has not been derived 
from a Club source, but has been most handsomely made a present by the 
spirited proprietor ef the house at which the Club now holds its meetings. The 
proprietor, however, has given the Club notice to quit the rooms occupied by 
it at the expiration of the current year. That he should have taken this course 
is not to be wondered at, and its propriety is best shown by the fact, that when 


| the Club had an opportunity of making a slight return to its landlord by the 


encouragement of a match of interest, it has failed to make it. In reference 
to the Committee of Management being consulted upon the question whether 
a match shonid or should not be played by its Secretary, the editor remarks, 


| that it does not appear that Herr Lowenthal consulied his Committee when he 


challenged Mr. Brien to the match at odds, which he lost to that player after 
employing every expedient to protract the match from February to September, 
and aiter having fruitlessly attempted to escape defeat by bringing up Herr 
Falkbeer’s match, an attempt which was disappointed through the straight- 
forwardness and honesty of the German ; nor again when he arranged, but 
rudently avoided, playing a match at odds with Mr. Janssens; nor again, 
tly, when he com: a match at the Pawn and move with Mr. Green, 
long after the issue of Mr. Brien’s challenge. 

‘The London Chess-Club will remove shortly from its temporary quarters at 
Tom’s Coffee House, Cornhill, to the more capacious rooms which are being 
built for it by Mr. Prussell. ’ A series of games is now pending between the 
President of the London Chess-Club, Mr. Mongredien, and Mr. Brien, of the 
M’Donnell Club. The matches at all the English clubs have been unusually 
heavy this season. 

We are glad to state that the orphan child of the late eminent English Chess- 
player, Mr. Williams, was among the successful candidates at a recent election 
of one of the educational Infant Orphan Asylums. Mr. Williams was a pro- 
vokingly slow, but very successig] player, like some others we wot of. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s Chess Annual for 1856 is in press. We shall take the earliest 


| opportunity of reviewing it. 


Cumss 1x Trocaaics.—Since the publication of ‘‘ Hiawatha,” the critics and 
etasters have ran trochaic-mad—even the annual New Year’s doggerel 
Found in carriers’ addresses having been written in that measure by several of 
our leading city journals. The London Chess Player’s Chronicle has the follow- 
ing clever adaptation and parody, which our chess readers will fully appreciate. 
That those wizo are unacquainted with the game may understand the ‘ points,’’ 
we will explain that Staunton, the distinguished English er, was conceded 
to be the c pion of England, and generally rded as t t living player, 
until at the World’s Fair Chess Tournament held at London, in 1851, the laurel 
was clutched from his brow by the t Prussian master, Anderssen. 
Since that time, Harrwitz has repeatedly challenged Staunton to play a match. 
and the latter has declined. The Chronicle loses no opportunity to assail 
Staunton—its editor and correspondents, great dogs and little “ Tray 
Blanche, Sweetheart and all,’’ pour 4 continual broadside of hot rou 
shot, and small shot, shell, grape, and cannister, upon the devoted of the 
defeated champion. They do not use bim fairly, and forcibly remind us of the 
fable of the living ass and dead lion, as though Staunton has been almost dead 
to chess since the Tournament, (with the exception of what little he does in 
the chess column of the London Illustrated News,) yet he is the superior of all 
those who thus bark at him. His chess-notes in the News are mainly devoted 
S they allege) to the glorification of himself—to improve victory and mpeg 
efeat. We think ourself that Staunton’s sun has set, and that even at his cul- 
se period of excellence he never gave evidence of the genius yed 
in the play of his conqueror ; still we are sorry to see him thus vitupera as 
he has done much for chess literature. But we never spoil et pe for the sake 
of a friend, and hence—though with some comp ns we 
give the trochaics, and hope our readers may laugh over them as heartily as 


| we did. 


And the mighty Prussian hero, (a) 
| gee fearlessly before him, 
| Taunted him in loud derision, 
| Spoke disdainfully in this wise:— 
j ‘* Hark you, Bear! you are a coward, 
} And no Brave, as you pretended; 
Llse you would not ery and whimper 
i Like a miserable woman! 
Bear! you know our tribes are hostile, 
Long have been at war together; 
Now you find that we are strongest, 
| You go sneaking in the forest 
| You go hiding in the mountains! 
| Had you conquer’d me in battle, 
Not a groan would I have utter’d; 
| But you, Bear! sit here and whimper, 
| And disgrace your tribe b: ing 
| Like a cowardly old woneaal? , 
‘*None but 8—n, Chess is S—w, (b) 
Sr. A—t defeating 8—n! 


L—s reviling, W—1x—R » 
Boasting, huffing, lord i pedine, 
Palmy (0) Pawn and two moves S—wn!’’ (1) 
Then again he rais’d his war-club, 
te e¢ain that bumptious 8—n, (d) 
, » wot of Chess, of Cribbage. 
Thus woxeleim « ... 2. 2. +: 
Ne the Great Bear of the mountains, 
He the terror of the nations. 
(a) The original here has “ Mudjekeewils,” but as the Professor under the Indien name 
doubtless referred to Anderss—n, we sul ute “Prussian hero.” 
| (») These few lines seem to us to be an interpolation, and intended to represent the 


nature of the crying. 
(c) Here is a disputed . One of our MSS. gives “ balmy ;”’ but as the gentle person 
than a “balmy Zephyr,” we 


reading. 
referred to more resembles “rude Boreas, blust’ring railer,” 





imagine that “ palmy” is the true veraion, 

(ad) The ori, has “the Mishe-Mokwa,” evidently an Indian adumbration of an 
shadowy English individual. The next line to be again an interpolation, 
inserted by one who, undersiood fully the of the author. 


S Le: qengenahove, given in part, are Anderssen, Staunton, St. Amant, Horwitz, Harrwits, 
we, an. er, 

(1) Btaunton was in the habit of giving the pawn and two moves to the best English 
players, several years ago, and he often alludes to those times as the “‘ palmy days of chess.” 
—Ep, ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


GALLERY OF CHESS PORTRAITS—No. II. 


James Tompson, Esq.—This player is well and favorably known to 
all New-Yorkers, especially to the disci: of Epicurus, as the - 
| rant-keeper, on Broadway. As ‘pa we do not intend to make any 
| allusion to the occupation of the w chess- tures will find 
| a place in our gallery, but the question is so eften 
young players, who hear of the prowess of Mr. Thompson at the game, whether 
it is the Mr, Thompson—i. e. the caterer—that we make an exception to our 
| Tule in this instance. The subject under notice ranks deservedly high at the 
| club, having won more matches there, we believe, than any other member. 
| He is perhaps the most attacking player we have—often giving away a clear 
| pevenant without positive advantage to himself sometimes—rather than be 
viled in an attack, or act on the defensive. With players a shade weaker than 
himself he is very successful in this species of tactics, frequently w: 
| intimidation,—his adversary fearing that ‘if it be madness’’ thus to throw 
| away his game, “ yet is there method in it,’’ and believing half the time that 
it is only some latent mine or battery, masking a mate. The Evans Gambit is 
| his favorite opening and he manages it with remarkable skill and variety. 
In the hands of a finished player this gambit affords great facilities for 
on the kind of warfare we have indicated. He prosecutes the attack at am 
every hazard. The celebrated nen of Danton applies well to hi 
| indeed than to any other player ofour acquaintance ;—<de l’audace, & encore de 
| Vaudace, et toujours de Vaudace! His detence is always the strongest—counter 


: 


i 


aliack. 
| Mr. Thompson is a very interesting player, and his >sard usually hagas 

many lookers-on as any other in the room, because original —— and 
| beautiful positions and combinations are likely to be found there if anywhere. 
| He frightens his opponents out of their victory, not unfrequently, not 
| his bold play, but alse by talking confidently of his own game and dis; 
| of theirs—a sort of bullying one’s adversary, as it were. This last 
| however, is not idiosyncratic with Mr. Thompson. We know several 

that indulge in the vile habit (for we cannot otherwise characterize it) 
| force as players and instincts as gentlemen should teach them to forbear 
| use. We make this remark abstractly and impersonally, and not with 
| ence to any particular individual, certainly not to Mr. mpson, who ig 
; in Europe, where he has been for a long time, and where he 
| maining for a year or two to come. He has recently written from 
the average play of our best twenty club players is much above 
same number picked from the Cercle Echecs of that city. Our 
Portugal, Mr. J. L. O'Sullivan, played a match at Paris, last summer, 
Amant, winning three and ——s three out of twenty-seven. Rather a 
disparity, to be sure, but Mr. T. can beat the cipseioe Se 
expect to hear of some match, creditable to Ametoate. before Mr. Thompson 
returns. Weare quite willing to exhibit him to our neighbors over the At- 
lantic Ferry as a fair specimen of our players, and are fully confident that they 
will find him a pretty tough American (chess) nut to aoc. We trust that he 
will fayor us with some chess correspondence during his sojourn in 
We regret that we have not any game of Mr. Thom ’s to publish with 
notice. Itis our intention to give with each ture, a game pla: ] 
party sketched, to verify our statements in regard to their skill as players < 
problem makers. 

We must not forget to state that, although Mr. Thompeson’s 
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such as we have described, yet no man is more careful than he in a 

then he plays for victory, not brilliancy, and is an ugly customer to deal with, 
as our old n opponent, of ten years sem, Mr. can . By 
the way, can any of our Boston readers tell us whether Mr. H. is in the of 
the living? We intend to sketch him, and would like some fresh material. He 
was a most promising and indefatigable player. But of him more anon. 

A Man anp Turee Horszs Burnep in New Haven. —A barn 


belonging to Mr. John 8. Lente phy manufacturer, in East 
Barnesville, was entirely destroyed by between four and five o’ Te. 
terday morning. Owing to the great 


the fire by means of buckets. Three horses to Mr, Benham 

burned with the building, and we — to learn @ man also 

the flames. His body was found in the 

Rgured 00 to be unrecaguteniie, and W te at yet known who he is, or how 
it is 


came in the buil q ner su that he was tra be- 
scimiag tidebmsted, (othe caller teens tan teem tas ie bara, sad havitg lighted 


i 


suddenly 
Seminole Indians, at day-ligit on the 20th ult, about sixteen 
from Port Simon Drum, that party being about miles 


the 2lst. It is supposed that Lieut. Hartsuff and the remainder of his 

have been killed. Most of the public animals with the 

eighteen in number—were also shot down. i oe 

= — Se a ee = ; 

na, of company G, second artillery, one o party who 

yers. Hanna was wounded in the 

not seriously, it is thought; he left another of the party 

herr part. ut eighteen miles from Fort Myers. Baker 5 

and co . The Indians the attack were some 

five or thirty in number. Two companies of the 2nd ie ge oes 

Fort Myers on the morning of the 22nd ult. in search of 

missing members of his party. 


ad GER BIER SALOON, BERLIN. 
HowEver inent lager bier saloons may be in our own 
cities, they possess no importance so far as the room in which 
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have, perhaps, the ver 
foun Gan is the a 


every novelty is sought after to shake thom atirastive, Gis We 





fire companies to reach the scene of conflagration their : 
a umber of them were 6x hand, sail aid whet thay oosll to aelingaiae 


a pipe or , communicated fire to the hay, by wi beget Bs 
sumed, and his life ed. Itis possible the deceased may have 
covered the fire, and into the building to save the horses, became 
suffocated by the smoke.—New Haven Journal, Jan. 7. ; 

Inpian Ovrracs.-—By an extra from the office of the 
Charleston Courier, we have the following account of an attack on a party of 
United States troops, near Fort Simon Drum, Florida. An p rty,un- 
der command of Lieut. George L. Hurtsuff, 2nd artillery, ot one s@r- — 
geant, one corporal, and seven privates, were attacked by a party of 


south-east ; 
Fort Myers. The men of the command arrived at Myers on the 





are kept is concerned, the very best of them in the 

of their respective buil s. On the Continent, however, 

are mani quite differently, and the drinking is : 
tained fag we beverage, vie with the costly tem; to 
the sale holic liquors in the United In we 
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costume and beauty of the waitresses being the most common fea- 
ture. One year these useful damsels assume the quaint dresses of 
some former era, and illustrate the most prominent characters of a 
popular period. Another time a more fantastic taste will prevail, 
and they hand around their ‘‘ pewter pots,” as fays or fairies, the 
etherealty being imperfectly represented by miniature gauze wings, 
symbolic pinions, out of all proportion to the broad shoulders to 
which they are affixed. The Turkish costume was tried, but it did 
not become popular, ‘‘ Bloomerism” not being congenial in Berlin 
or New York. The polka or polish dress was a favorite; so also the 
Circassian, but it might have been Nubian for anything the public 
knew to the contrary. Quite recently, a ‘‘spirited proprietor,” 
speculating on the weakness of the Berliners for things military, has 
put his damsels into uniform, as far as it can be done without dis- 
pensing with the petticoat, the police allowing no assumption of 
male costume by the other sex. There is a hussar, all fur cap, 
braided jacket, looking what the ‘‘ daughter of the regiment” might 
have been, had fate thrown that young lady into the light cavalry 
instead of the line. A second uniform may pass for nondescript; 
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LAGER BIER SALOON, BERLIN. 


a third is meant for a cuirassier, with helmet and steel breastplate, 
the last borrowed from the stores of the property-room, and giving 
the wearer the appearance of Joan of Arc reduced to the tap-room. 
For all this, less finery and better beer would often be an infinite 
improvement. ' 

ur engraving represents a popular establishment of the ambitious 
kind described above, known as ‘‘Corso Halle.’”” The visitors re- 
present groups of soldiers, students, and other frequenters of the 
kneipe, characteristic of the first establishment in the capital of 
Prussia. How soon will lager bier, the use of which has become 
enormous in our city, command something of the ‘‘ Corso Halle”’ 
style for its circulation? Such a thing and many of them are bound 
to come; they are only waiting time. 


THE TURKISH SCRIBE. 


Tur desire to communicate with friends at a distance is not crushed | 


out, although the possibility of doing so is difficult in the extreme. 
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TURKISK SCRIBE. 
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With Americans, correspondence is a part of every day life, and few 
are so poor that they cannot pay the postage, or so ignorant that 
they cannot indict their own epistles. In Europe, however, this is 
not the ease. In Spain, in Italy, even in the enlightened city of 
Paris are still to be found the letter-stalls occupied by professed 
scribes, who put upon paper the offerings of affection, or the claims 
of business, for the many who would otherwise be altogether un- 
able to correspond with distant persons. These “scribes” are 
important personages ; they know the secrets of the young people, 
ont the cares of the old. To gain a reputation, they are obli ed te 
be faithful, and never betray confidence. In Constantinenle the 
scribe has a sort of religious character, for so ignorant are the masses 
of the people, tbat they cannot look upon one who can put words on 
paper, otherwise than inspired. To such an extent is this carried, 
that if an unlettered Turk pick up a piece of written paper he care- 
fully puts it away, fearing lest it may have the name of Ali upon it. 
His writing implements are displayed with great care on the table 
before him. The narghillé and chibouque are freely plied by himself 
and his customers, who always form a very picturesque group. 
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JAPANESE PLEASURE YACHT. CITY OF NAGASAKI, JAPAN. 


| narrow, being seldom more than ten feet wide, with lofty buildings | and innumerable chastely-wrought ornaments. The origin of Genoa i 
on either side. In the newer quarters, however, many ef them are , is said to antedate Rome, and as early as the eleventh cen the F 
spacious, and are lined with noble edifices. Genoa is deservedly | Genoese had earned for themselves a formidable name at sea. eir g 


SCENES IN JAPAN. | 
Muc# has been said congratulatory of our successfyl treaty with | 


_ ie 
ae yee 


Japan, but it would seem that it has no practical effect favorable | eelebrated for her many beautiful palaces, the a number of | ducal government (or Doge, as the political ruler was called,) was 


to our trade or commerce. The same porscriptive spirit prevails, which are crowded with works of art, and splendi 


and Americans are not allowed to 
make permanent settlements at 
the supposed ‘free ports,” or 
transact any business with the in- 
habitants, except under circum- 
stances that amount to a positive 
nullity. The Dutch still maintain 
the supremacy, and some of their 
establishments are of great im- 
portance. Nagasaki, the principle 
seaport of Japan, contains from 
60 to 70,000 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 6000 priests. It stands on a 
hill-slope facing the harbor, is 
vaguest built and clean. The 
houses are of one story, built of 
clay or wood, coated with cement, 
furnished with verandahs, Vene- 
tian blinds, and oiled paper in 
place of glass. Previous to the 
treaty between the United States 
and Japanese, Nagasaki was the 
only port open to foreign traders, 
and the Dutch and Chinese whe 
resorted to it were confined under 
strict supervision to the strangly 
fortified and artificial island of 
Desima, only 600 feet in length, by 
240 feet across, off the shore. The 
Dutch imports of Nagasaki, con- 
sist of sugar, Netherland broad- 
cloaths, cotton goods, buffalo hides, 
cloves, tin, amounting to $150,00u 
yearly, for which returns are made 
in Japanese manufactures to the 
amount of $200,000. 





GENOA ON THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN. 
GENOA, a city of great historie and 
commercial celebrity, is situate _ 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, in Northern Italy, and is com- | manufactures of the city are extensive and various; its velvets and | 


VIEW OF A DUTCH FACTORY AT JAPAN. 





cago Pr 
ASTRONOMERS say that if a cannon ball w 


y fitted up. The | overturned by Bonaparte, who captured and retained 


of 
the city, until he was expelled 
Austria and England, in Tro, A 
passed bee ay a succession of 
changes, rk in 1816, it 
was incorpora the 

of Vieuns t the Be coy stn 
archy, under which government it 
has since remained. It contained 
a population, in 1862, of one 
hundred and twenty-five thuosand. 





Fast Boys Anrestep.—The 
St. Louis Intelligencer of the 6th 
inst., gives an account of the arrest 
of three boys on suspicion of 
being runaways, who had arrived 
there on the train from Chi » 
named Ansen and Orrin Doolit- 
tle, and Jas. Harkinson Stearnes. 
They were provided with carpet- 
sacks filled wilh pistols, revolvers, 
bowie knives, and other sporting 
implements. They said they were 
from Racine, Wis. Correspond- 
ence was found on them which dis- 
closes their whole project. They 
were to cut the telegraph wires so 
as to prevent their parents from 
telegraphing after them; and, if 
pursued by constables, they were 
to be attended to by a couple of 
Colt’s revolvers and a pair of rifle 
pistols. Telegraphic dispatches 
have been sent to their parents, 


» and they were keptin safe custody 


till some intelligence concerning 
them was received. Considering 
the age of the boys (none of them 
being over 14 years,) the whole 
affair is most remarkable.—Chi- 

Press. 
ere fired from the earth to 


prised in the Sardinian States. It is a strongly fortified city, being | silks are held in universal estimation; and it has large factories for | Saturn, it would be one hundred and eighty years in getting there. 


enclosed in a double line of defences, forming avast semicircle seven | cloth, essences, oil-cloth, soap, &c. Besides these, its works in 
miles ip extent, making one of the most extensive town defences in | gold, silver, and marble have a wide celebrity; the Genoese work- 
Europé. In the older parts of the town the streets are intricate and | men standing unrivalled in their artistic productions of silver filagree 








In that event, Professor John Phenix thinks the people of Saturn 
would have time enough to dodge the shot. 
There are nine papers published in Kansas; six of which are free soil. 
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HUMBLE LIFE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
(Continued from page 78.) 

Jom thought it was addressed to him, and spoke out again: ‘Vell, if she 
varnt, it vas the best shamminf as ever I see. There varnt a single thing in 
the room, except an old stool: chairs, bed, table—everything had e to the 
house that alvays stands next the vorkhouse—the pawn-shop! It lies just be- 
fore the gates, that shop do, miss. You alvays goes through it. Ugh! I vas 
in bed, vhen Sarey says, says she, “‘ There’s the garret’s groaning, Joe ;’ and, 
after listening a bit, ve heard something fall on the floor, like a bit of lead. 
*Go,’ says she ; and up I jumped, tearing up the broken stairs, and there I 
found her, poor soul, still holding her cursed vork in her hand, and nearly 
doubled up vith pain. She vas a strange old lady, she vas. I never see such 
pride as hers ; no, never! All along she never said a vord about vant, although 
there vas another woman living in the house ; and, you know, though ve vere 
pretty nigh as bad off, still she could sometimes have eaten one end of our loaf 
as ve gnawed t’other.’”’ : 

“Good lad! good lad !” said Lamere; his face brightening up at the boy’s 
charity. 

She vere born wery respectable, it appears by some papers found in a cor- 
ner. Ve vas trying to find out her friends, you see. She vas an officer’s child, 
and yet comed to this vant. There was nothing in the room but this stool and 
an old plate all ever cracks ; it vere like a child’s puzzle map vhen it’s put up. 
The parish will bury her, I suppose.’’ 

“ All this morning Lamere never spoke a word as he stood at the loom. He 
worked harder than usual, as if he was trying to forget some remembrance that 
haunted him. His girl sat almost like a statue. It had been a heavy blow to 
her the news she had heard that morning. She almost repented for baving 
sought it. A few words, a mere puff of breath, had blown down the air castles 
she had been building, making the future seem equally wretched with the 
present Still, there might be some hope, she thought. ‘The poor seamstress 
was not a flower-maker, as she wished to be. ‘ 

As they ate their bread at dinner-time, old Lamere said to his child, “I’ve 
been all this morning repenting, Kit, for what I said yesterday. To be sure, I 
didn’t then know how well we were favored by Providence; and, with life strong 
in me, I was grumbling whilst that poor soul was dying. A good Christian, 
Kit, should learn to suifer patiently. We should submit, my girl; for it is be- 
yond our knowledge io fathom tbe wisdom that ordained the evil we groan un- 
der. As my old iather used to say, we should not blame the cutler because the 

fe culs the finger. It was made for a good purpose. No, we should take the 

we complain of and place it on one side the balance, and on the other we 
will crowd our numberless blessings—the fields, the flowers, the song of the 
bird—and we should no longer grumble, our happiness will far exceed our 
misery. Ah, I was indeed wrong to grumble as I did, but I was ill, I think that 
was the cause of it. We must force ourselves to look on suffering as a blessing 
almost—one that softens the heart, teaching us to feel more quickly for the 
misery of others, and making us more able to bear our own. Our reward will 
be the consciousness that we have struggled well and conquered ourselves. 
The very difficulty of the fight will be our glory. Which is the more noble, to 
slay the lion or the hare? We must look upon the room of suffering as the 
school of virtue. There all evil thoughts fly at the very threshold; and as you 
look wpon the sick-bed, or the thin pale face of the dying, all enemies are for- 
given, and you feel at peace with the world. Hencetorward, Kit, we will bear 
our evils with patience; we admire it in others, and will practise it ourselves. 
And, when we flag at all, I will tell you tales of men who have smiled at the 
stake, or have borne, without murmurings, wounds, hunger, thirst, and cold 
for their country’s sake; and we will talk over these heroes, Kit, until we shall 
“Zz them their fate, and laugh at our own pigmy wants.’’ 

is daughter was weeping, so he took her hand, saying, ‘‘ We will make atone- 
ment for our conduct, Kit; we will this day enjoy one of the blessings that suf- 
fering gives tous. A father and his little ones are without a home. Our room 
is large, and he shall share it. What do you say?’ 

Smiling through her tears, she fell upon her father’s neck. 

“You yourself shall make the offer, my dearest one. Go, seek poor Tim 
Bradley; you will offer it more gently than I should.”’ 

Kitty, who but an hour or two since had looked as wretched as a school-girl 
in love, was now walking along the streets as contented and happy as a page in 
new livery. As she tripped along, her eyes were bright as dew-drops in the 
sunshine; and a laugh was ready to burst from her lips the first chance that 
offered. She had determined, on her way to Tim Bradley’s, to visit the flower- 
man, and offer her services as one of the ‘‘ five hundred.’? She would make 
him an offer. It was but fair that she should work for him for nothing until 
she had learnt the business; and then-—ah! they would be happy. It wasn’t 
like stay-making, she was sure—something told her it wasn’t. My word! she 
would work hard—she would! One thing she was determinel on—with the 
very first money she earned, that room of theirs should be made tidy and clean. 
Poor old man, he never stirred out, and ought at least to be comfortable. After 
that, she would buy him a good warm suit of clothes, his chest was so bad in 
the winter. The only doubt she had was, whether it should be a blue coat and 
gold buttons, or a brown wrapper all over pockets. However, there was plenty 
of time to think over it. Then on the Sundays, too! how they would enjoy 
themselves! ‘They would pack up their dinner in a nice white basket she in- 
tended buying, and be olf to the fields to eat it on the grass, just as in the 
olden time; and, whilst the old man was chatting with Tim Bradley under the 
cool shade of the trees, she’d be off with the little ones, blackberry-hunting, or 
looking for wild flowers to take home with them. Ah! there’d be no com- 
plaining then, she’d warrant. 

At last the ‘‘ Temple of Fashion ’’ was in sight. A small admiring crowd was 
still in front of it, but it was not half as large as on the day before. But, no 
sooner did the poor girl see the people, than, imagining they were all flower- 
workers, bound on the same errand as herself, she set to running, and never 
stopped till she had reached the stall. 

ut, now she was there, her courage failed her. She didn’t dare to ask the 
gentleman whilst he was so busy; he might get angry, and refuse her the work. 
So she stood looking on like the rest, watching a proper time to speak. 

It seemed as if the people would never goaway. She had been there at least 
half an hour, and yet the crowd was no less. The ladies took so long to strike 
their bargains, that, even if two or three did drop off, their places were soon 
filled up again by the passers-by. 

There was one old lady, with a wicker basket big enough to hold Falstaif, 
that Kitty lost all patience with. She was the only one left out of all the pur- 
chasers, and the little girl was biting her fingers with anxiety. Yet that old 
lady wouldn’t stir, but kept taking up the lambs and Wedgewood cats just as 
if she did it on purpose. 

“What do you want for this thing ?’’ she asked, taking up an inkstand round 
which a gilt parrot had built its nest. The price was marked on it but still she 
asked ‘‘ What’s the price of this thing?’ to make the proprietor fancy she 
didn’t want it much. 

** Well, as times is hard, miss,’’ answered the man, ‘‘I’ll take thrupunce. 
If I warn’t selling off quick to meet a bill o’ mine, I conldn’t do it.” 

“‘ Threepence !’’ cried the lady, looking at the “ thing’”’ with disgust; “Ill 
give you tuppence halfpenny : and she put it down as if she didn’t care whe 
ther she bought or not.’’ 

*“Wouldn’t pay for the gold on it, ma’am,’’ answered the man. 
to the Emperor of Japan a year ago, for double the money.’’ 

‘Oh, dear ! oh, dear !’’ thought Kitty; ‘‘1 wish she would make haste.”’ 

The old lady tried to look as if she was going away ina hurry. The man 
knew better, though; and, true enough, she put her head round the side of the 
stall, and cried “ T'wopence three-farthings.’’ 

«Hf it only wanted five minutes to the end o’ the world I couldn't do it, 
miss,’’ answered the man coolly. 

‘* Give it here, then,’’ she said snappishly, and don’t ’miss’ me.”’ 

Kitty’s heart beat like a watch as she enteded the tent. The proprietor was 
a very imposing man, and wore a beautiful red-striped satin waistcoat, with 
his shirt-collar 4 la poéte, and his silk neck-tie passed through a gold ring. He 
was immensely stout, and, as the day was warm, his face looked shiny, as if it 
had been varnished, and every minute or two he would rub his bald head with 
his handkerchief, till it shone like cream-laid note paper. As he spoke his 
chins would work like the leather of a blacksmith’s bellows. lie stood looking 
at Kitty, as if waiting to know her business. 

‘If you please, sir,’’ she said timidly, and pointing to the placard in front, 
‘* ’ve come to know if you will give me some work to do ?”’ 

‘“*What?”’ said the gentleman frowning, till the fat creases in his forehead 
all puckered together. 

‘* Some work at artificial flower-making,’’ continued Kitty, growing pale. 

‘* Ho ! ho! ho !’? shouted the proprietor, slapping his thigh. ‘ Here, ’Lizer, 
here;’’ and he lifted up a part of the canvass at the back. A sound of hiss 
ing and a smell of sausages came rushing through the opening. ‘ Here, 
*Lizer; here—quick.’’ 

A lady, very much freckled, and with her gown pinned up and showing the 
lining, came hurrying into the shop. A fork was in her hand, and she carried 
a considerable quantity of their floral stock-in-trade arranged in her cap. 

“ Here, ’Lizer; here’s a girl as wants you to give her some fiowers to make.”’ 
And he roared again, stamping like a Scotch washerwoman. “Oh! oh! ha! 
ha! aint she beautiful greeen? Aint it refreshing to see; ’Lizer? Hang me if 
she don’t knock Highgate clean out of the field, she’s so jolly werdant.’’ 

The poor child didn’t know what to make of the gentleman’s manner. 

“TI thought that, as you wanted five hundred hands directly, you 
wouldn’t’’—— cee 

“Stop her! stop her mouth !’’ roared the man ; “‘ for Heaven’s sake, stop 
her mouth! She'll kill me, she will! Ha! ha! Ho! ho! He! he!’ 

And, indeed, the gentleman’s face was getting so red, and his eyes had disap 
peared behind his checks so mysteriously, that Kitty, fearing he might go off 
rather suddenly, became silent of her own accord. 

After a moment or two, le was all right again, and toned down to his natural 
color. ‘To tell the truth, the placard was, after all, nothing more than what is 
called in the language of spirited tradesmen ‘‘a blind, to draw people.’’ The 
proprietor wished to be thought ina very large way of business, and imagined 
that nothing would convey that notion so well as the idea of his being in want of 
“five hundred hands directly.”’ He had first tried it at York, and it had 
answered so well, that he had since used it at every town he stopped at. Little 
Kitty was the first one that had ever believed it to be true ; for, as the gentle- 
man never stayed longer than two or three days in a town at one time, it had 
been very well argued that the wages would be tee small to pay for travelling 
expenses. 


** Sold one 


At last, the woman, having told “‘Hereule to be quiet’’ (as they were from | 


Paris, she used a Freneh name), turned to Kitty, “You're toe late, my dear ; 
we've engaged all we want.’”’ 

The girl’s hand dropped in despair, as she heard the words. 

“Mf you had any werk—needlework, ma’am, I should be very glad to do it.’ 


Hercule roared out : * Oh! she’s too werdant to look at. She hurts the 
eyes, she do. You might lay her down in grass plots, you might.” 

Kitty could not understand it at all. y should the mai laugh at her? It 
was very cruel of him, and she was nearly erying. ; 

“No, my dear, I’ve got nothing for you ;’”? and, as the child yet stood still, 
she added; ‘¢'There you can go, my dear.’ 


wants any work done?’’ stammered out Kitty, as a last resource. 

Turning to her husband, the woman said, ‘‘There’s no harm trying Mrs. 
Lucas ; she may want a girl, and it aint far for”’ , 

“Oh! I don’t mind the distance, ma’am,” cried Kitty joyfully, and bright- 
ening up with the prospect of success. 

So the conference ended. The address was given ; and the weaver’s daughter 
ran off as fast as she could, afraid that her father might miss her. She was not 
quite so full of hope as she had been, but still she did not despair. 

Mrs. Lucas lived in Whitechapel. She worked for a cheap tailor’s in the 
neighborhood, and had so much to do for them, that she employed no less than 





have half a dozen dress waistcoats given to her at the shop, the pay being one 
shilling and sixpence each. She would take them home and set her ‘gals ”’ as 
she called them, to work—their pay being ninepence each. 


agross given to her to get made, her pay being twopence each shirt. She would 
again take them home, and away her “‘ gals’ would go stitching and stitching, 
their pay being three farthings each shirt. Brown holland blouses, shooting- 
jackets, fancy trousers—Mrs. Lucas didn’t care what she had to do—her ‘‘gals’’ 


very well till twelve at night. So Mrs. Lucas, with her “gals” at home and 


with Mrs. Lucas. She only charged them four shillings a week; so that, at the 
end of the week, perhaps they would have a sixpence left to clothe them with. The 
boarders slept four in a bed, and used to grumble at having bread and cofte¢ only 
twice a day, with, perhaps, potatoes and a little cheese for dinner: but, as 
Mrs. Lucas said, there was no satisfying such creatures; adding, that when she 
was young, ‘‘ things were very different From all accounts, it appears she 
spoke the truth. And, yet, it was extraordinary these poor wretched girls 
stayed with her. 
poor souls, they could not. There was a chain—a cruel, griping chain—chat 





leave her was starvation for a week at least, whilst they sought after fresh work; 
and they had too little flesh on their bones to endure it. 


and had the reputation for great zeal among her sect. ‘here are many Christians 
who gain an honest livelihood by the same fearful trade, who haven’t missed 
morning and evening service ever since they were in the business. 

Is it not heart-sickening to find a woman living on the very flesh and blood of 
her own sex? she to whom nature had given impulses so quick, feelings so 
tender and easily moved, that to see suffering must be to wish to relieve it. 
How long must the eye have gazed on wretchedness, that misery should lose 
its only defence—its appeal to pity? How many blessings have been thrown 
aside before the heart can see untouched the face grow paler, the form more 
wasted, and the eye more glazed as day, succeeds day? Had the same cruel perse- 
verance—that, rebelling against nature, has at last strangled all virtuous im- 


of the good deeds it had worked. 

** Kitty soon found Mrs. Lucas’s abode. 
broken stairs, tumbling so often and making such a noise that at last a door at 
the top of the house was opened, and a voice shouted out ‘‘ Who’s tere?’ By 
the light that the opening afforded the girl ran up as nimbly as she could. 
‘* Who’s tere?’’ shouted the voice again; ‘‘can’t you speake?’’? But, as the 
owner of the voice saw the young girl, she pretty well guessed her errand. 

In a small room were four women working with the needle. One of them was 
quite a young thing, with light flaxen hair that hung down, as she worked, in 
rich full curls. She was seated on a bed making a gaudy-looking waistcoat, 
whilst the others were standing at the open window breathing the air. The 
floor was covered with cuttings of all colors, and the whole place reeked with 
the stench of cloth and coarse food. In the silence of the room you could hear 
the clicking of the needles as they seemed to keep time together at their work. 
The flaxen-haired girl was the only one that looked up, and her face was so pale 
and careworn, that Kitty at once felt a friendship for her. Mrs. Lucas was a 
behind, as if to show off her figure. She wore no cap, and, although, by the 
glossy with grease. At her ears swung two huge gold ear-rings; and her old silk 
gown, which was remarkable for a long skittle-shaped opening behind, was 
flounced to her knees; and in every fold of them was seen a light-brown dust, 
like Scotch rappee. There was a disagreeable expression in her face; her eye- 
— mere so thick and black, and her yellow shin looked damp and cold, like 
oiled-silk. 

‘Sit down tere, ma tear,’’ she said, pointing with a finger that had four 
rings on ittoachair. ‘‘So you vants some work. 
pad times ish; shirts ish very pad. Tey’ll soon vear high-puttoned coats vith 
plack stocks and no shirts, like policemen, I know tey vill;’’ and she shook 
her head affeetedly. Then, as Kitty said nothing, she drew near to the fire, 
and putting her feet on the fender, displayed a pair of unlaced lavender boots, 
that were gaping in two or three places. ‘Can te work very nicely, ma tear? 
Vell, vell, tat’s all right! I vill give you a shooting-coat to make as a sham- 
ple. I shan’t pay you for it, you know; put if the vork ish goot, you shall 
have some more, ma tear.”’ ‘ : 


flaxen-haired girl was watching her intently. 


timidly, for she was afraid of offending her patroness. 


teal of monish, von’t you, Sarey ?”’ 
Sarah was standing at the window, and answered snappishly, ‘‘I shan’t tell 
no lies, so it’a no use trying,’’ i 
This startled Kitty, and she looked wonderingly at Mrs. Lucas. 
‘*He ! he!’ laughed the woman. ‘ Vat a vit that Sarey ish. 
vit! Ah! t’at’s nothing to some of her shokes. ' 
me, ma pet, or vill you vork at home ?”’ 
** At home, if you please, ma’am.”’ 
“Ten I must have security, ma tear. 
security. Have yer got two pounds ?’’ 
‘*No ma’am, indeed not.’’ 
“T’at’s a pad job, tat is! I always has security. 
tear? J always has two pounds.” ~ . 
Kitty assured her there was no possibility of her getting so large an amount, 
she was so poor. Mrs. Lucas seemed to be deeply moved on hearing this, and, 
promising her speedy wealth if she worked well, consented, at any rate, to 
trust her with one shooting-jacket, so as to see a specimen of her work. __ 
The parcel was packed up, and Kitty took her departure. The lady seemed 
to have taken quite a fancy for her, she wished her good bye so often, and the 
child felt quite happy with her success. ‘ 


Eh ! eh! vata 
Vill you come and york with 


I never lets my vork go out vithout 


Have you no friends, ma 


hind her say in a whisper, ‘Stop, stop ; I want to speak to you.’’ 

‘What is it ; have I forgotten anything?’ asked Kitty. 7 

It was the flaxen-haired girl that had followed her from the room. 

‘* She will want you to come here and live. Don’t! Say you won't!” 

Kitty didn’t understand her. g 

‘Ah don’t trust her! don’t trust her !? continued the poor thing excitedly. 
‘* She’s fair enough now, but don’t believe it. If she offers to lend you money, 
don’t take it.’’ ; 

Kitty was only more and more perplexed ; ‘‘ What did it all mean 2’ 

‘Promise me, whispered the poor girl, taking the child’s hand, ‘ Promise 
me you won’t come and live here. You will repent it if you do! What motive 
eould I have in saying this? Promise me you won’t come here !”” 
‘ “‘T live with my father, and couldn’t answered Kitty, her voice shaking with 
ear. 


in the room. Ah! you are too young yet.”’ Then turning round, as if to hurry 


ment she was hastening up-stairs again. 
So bewildered she scarcely remembered where she was, Kitty made.the best 
of her way to Tim Bradley’s home. ; 





' CHAPTER V. 

“ Sur’s a very long time gone,” thought the old weaver, leaving off his work 
and going to the window. He stretched his body half way out of the case. 
ment, and shading his eyes, looked up and down the street, but no Kitty. “I 
hope nothing’s happened,’’ he said, half aloud. He went to his work again 
as if to allow himself no time for the thought. Three or four times he went to 


If they were so miserably treated, why didn’t they go? Ah! | a 
| ning down the ladder till I’ve got to the last step. The next place you rest on 


Mrs. Lucas was a.Jewess. She attended the synagogue like a devout woman, | 


| 


| 


| father and children formed as sad 


‘Do you know of any one—that would—I’ve a good character, ma’am—that 


eight girls under her. This was her plan of doing business:—Perhaps she would | 


Very often, in the | 
summer season shirts were in brisk demand. Perhaps Mrs. Lucas would have | 


were always ready at six in the morning, and, with a cup of tea, could manage | 
her “ gals out, could make her two or three pounds a week, without doing a | 


stitch of work herself; and the ‘‘gals’’ themselves about four, or—if they worked | 
bard—five shillings each. Some ofthe poor things used to board and lodge | 


kept them to their servitude: they were bound by the safe fetters of want. To | 


| 


pulse in the breast—been used to foster and mature the nobler promptings of | 
the soul, it would have raised to itself a momument of glory in the remembrance | 1 
| to, ‘By-by, my chick-a-biddy.’ 
She scrambled up a dark pair of | 


| was a’most choked, like a oak with a vine up it. 


Tim’s costume was pa too. His patched and dirt-stained tail-coat, 
which was pinned tight up to the chin, was siceveless ; but a pair of old blue 
worsted stocking-tops instead. A square pe cap covered his head, 
and a pair of worn-out carpet slippers pro feet. Altogether, the 
@ group as ever knocked at a workhouse 
door. 

Old Lamere had been looking at the little ones more than at the father. 
They were so miserably clad and dirty, that it made his heart bleed. The 
serious baby almost brought tears into his eyes. He had gone up to it chuck- 
ling and chirruping, and had playfully dug his two fingers into its little cheek. 
when, to his horror, the two pits remained, the flesh was so dead. It seemed 
as if the old weaver was do ca and vern to prevent Tim’s 
thanking him. Even when the lad—for lad he was (the poor marry early)—at 
last, as if determined not to be baulked out of his gratitude, went _— him, 
and, stretching out his hand, said, ‘‘Lamere, I owe you one for ’? the 
white-haired old fellow scarcely behaved civilly, but hurried off to his Kitty to 
prepare their meal. But Tim understood it all. . 

As they sat in a circle, eating their bread and sipping their coffee, the — 
tion of domestic arrangements was mysteriously brought forward by Kitty. 
First of all, there was a good deal of whispering between her and her father, 
and she kept pointing from the curtain that hung before the mattress to the 
yonng ones, who were munching the crusts they held in their two hands as fast 
as monkeys doa cake. Then the old man would whisper in answer, and nod at 
Tim Bradley, who tried to. look as if he was paying no attention at all to what 
was going ons Once, as a kind of feeler, he asked the fellow, as kindly as 
he could, “‘ Whether he would move his bed in that night;’’ and when he was 
answered “That his sacks were coming,” he nodded violently to Kitty, who 
nodded violently in answer, and so the matter was arranged. 

‘““'The world hasn’t been treating you very well lately, eh, Tim?’’ asked the 
old man, as soon as Kitty had got to her seat again. 

‘““ Why, it hasn’t been spoiling me with kindness,”’ answered the lad, still 
eating; ‘‘I think I could have bore a wee bit more coaxi As it were, luck 
seemed to have took a spite agin me. If he had kept the game going a bit 
longer, I think he’d a won his point; I do, really. It was beginning to tell agin 
me dreadful. JI had already a-left off sleeping, and that’s one of his dodges, 
that is.”’ 

‘< Ah! we'll have better times yet; never despair’’ said Lamere, trying to look 
knowing and prophetic. 

‘¢ Well, it’s a’most time, by gar it is,’ was the answer. ‘‘I’ve been a-run- 
is the grave. However, we’ll try to mount upa bit now.”? And he seemed to 
brighten up at the thought. 

After he had looked at the ceiling a bit, he began again:— 

‘Everything took a turn after my dear old help died. From that moment 
hope was buried with her. My arms was a-locked like, with these poor little 
uns a-twining round me. When she wes gone, they a-clung to me so tight, I 
Baby, in perticklar, wore 
worse than the cramp for a-stopping work.’’ 

At the mention of the baby, Kitty looked up, as if it concerned her, and said, 
‘* Indeed !’’ and looked at him inquiringly, as if anxious for further explanation. 

Tim slipped a huge piece of crust into his mouth, and, with his cheek stick- 
ing out, went on :—‘‘ Why, the two big ’uus I could a’most manage with 
a-talking to, and a-singing to, and a-sending them every five minutes to see 
what o’clock it was, until they were tired out. But that baby were a woman’s 
job—entirely beyond me. Perhaps I’d put it down, asleep as I thought ; but, 
at the very first move of the batten, it ’ud open its eyes and tune away despe- 
rate. It were no use my cluck-cluck-ing, or a-saying, as my poor wench used 
It weren’t to be hocussed, but ’ud shoud 
like psalm-singing.”’ 

‘* Why didn’t you put it out,’’ asked Lamere. 

‘< Well, I tried a’most everywhere, but they a-wanted a’most more money to 


| keep it than all on us had to live on ; and, being a stranger to ’em, they were 


afraid o’ my leaviug it with ’em for good, you see. So they wouldn’t. One day 
I was desperate, so I tied it on my shoulders with a blanket, gipsy fashion, and 
tried to work that way. But it were only bringing the din nearer to my ear, 
and a-letting it pull my hair worse than a fever ; and I were at my wits’ end. 


| Then off I’d go a-walking up and down the rvom, and singing to it ‘ By-by,’ and 


broad, lusty-looking woman, with a plaid shawl over her shoulders, and tied | 


a-telling a pack of lies to it about my having gone to get a hare-skin forit. By 
that means I might get an hour or two.”’ 

As he had all the talk to himself, he continued his story :— 

‘* Dear, dear | I was sorely put to it. How to feed the child, I didn’t know. 
At first I give it a bit of flannel to suck, soaked in gruel ; but it would a-swaller 
it so tight, I a’most wanted a corkscrew to a-get it up again. Then Mrs. Lar- 
rey, as lived in our house, said, says she, ‘Why don’t you bung up the spout of 


| the teapot, and give it that?’ S01 did, and got the big little ones to hold & to 


look of her face, she was fifty at least, still, her wavy hair was jet-black, and | 


| aching awful. 


Ah! times ish pad—very | 


Kitty readily assented. As she turned round for a moment, she saw the | 


‘* And what do you give for making a shooting-coat, ma'am ?’’ asked Kitty, | 
| as cunning as could be, a-flattering myself I’d done it that time. 

“Vy, ma tear, ve gives a great teal of monish,” said Mrs. Lucas, shaking | 
her head, ‘a great teal. Some of ma tere gals vill earn—vill earn—eh ! a great | 
| over-headgwas keeping up a big-drum ’compinament with the poker. 


| dropped it. 


its mouth. But they didn’t understand it much ; and I used to hear baby 
a-pulling the wind up through the gruel as if.it were a hookah. It took up all 
my time, it did. The only plan as ever did any good were this. I made a kind 
of hammock, as it were, out of the blanket, hung it up near the loom, and tied 
a string from it to the batten ; so you see, whenever I swung the batten, I 
rocked the cradle. I got a little peace that way ; only it used to set my arm 
There’s no greater curse as | knows of, than a working man 
with a young family, and never a wife to mind ’em.”’ 

‘“‘Ab !”? sighed Lamere, shsir‘ng his head, and looking at the ceiling. 

“There, now, look’ee the continued Tim, pointing to his baby fast 
asleep in Kitty’s arms ; “she t it to sleep in a minute, as if she’d pulled its 
eyes down with a wire as they. + the dolls.’’ How they does it, I can’t say— 
it’s past me, miles. Whether it’s my voice rather raspy, or whether it’s 
a-holding them wrong-—with their feet too high for their heads, maybe—I can’t 
say. For a whole week I don’t think I slept more than an hour. As sure as 
ever I a-closed my eyes, off it ‘ud go barking, and never cease till I was up 
walking the room with it, and a-tossin’ it up like mad. Then I’d try a bit of 
shu-u-u-ing, and a-swinging it about as if I were mowing, with the wind 
a-whistling round me like steam escaping, and a-cutting into my calves as if it 
were whipcord. Perhaps, after an hour of exercise like that, I’d put it down 
But ng such 
luck ; off it ’ud go again, shouting like ‘stop thief’ till it ’ud wake the other 
two ; and then they’d all three go at it like barrel-organs, whilst the lodgers 
The only 
relief as ever I got was to light the candle, and set baby bang afore it, till it had 
stared itself blind a’most. Of course, with all this a-going on, how was a poor 
man to earn his living? ”’ 

** Ah, how indeed?”’ said the old man. ‘It was enough to try a Job, it was.”’ 

** Depend upon it, sir,’’ returned Tim, ‘‘if the gentleman you speak of had 
a child in arms to carry about all day, I’d warrant he’d pretty soon have 
Why, hang me, if the clothing of ’em aint worse than a Chinese 
puzzie ; all their limbs is so wobbly, I was afeard to handle ’em. I never put 
its shoes on the whole time I nussed it ; the feet was so puddeny-like, I was 
afeard of ’em. Well, Mr. Lamere, just as if I hadn’t trouble enough as my 


| Share, all of a sudden work gets slack, and I has a whole three-weeks’ play- 


time. It’s a queer saying, that ‘play-time,’ isn’t it? as if a poor fellow was 
a rattling about, eating four dinners a day, and enjoying hisself with Hampton 
Court vans seven times a week. Ah! our play-time is something like the 
frog’s half holiday’s—there’s a good deal o’ death in it.’’ 

“That’s true, Tim, that’s true; it’s a queer play-time when there’s no 
money at home, and the baker’s lost faith.”’ 


‘* Well, I had three weeks of bitter suffering, I had. First of all the table 


| went ; then we eat the chairs one by one, and at last we was forced to make a 


She was very nearly at the bottom of the stairs when she heard some one be- | 


meal out of the bed. Every morning I’d run up to the warehouse, and beg 


| a’most with tears—beg for work, but still no luck ; and so at the end of a fort- 
| night the room was as bare, all ready for the next lodger. There I’d sit the 
| whole day a-looking hard at the workhouse, till the little ones would wake me 


| suffering. 


“Thank God! thank God! Iwas trembling for you all the time you were | 
back, she added, “If she asks you if I spoke to you, say no. And the next mo- | 


| terly at the idea. 


the window in this way, each time looking more earnestly, and closing it more | 


| adly than before. But at last he heard the tramping on the stairs, and 
| — if a burden had been removed from him, he hurried to the door to 
Oy en it. 

I In burst Kitty, her face all crumpled with smiles, carrying in her arms a poor 
| little half-starved serious-looking baby, that she was fondling as if it had been 
} a doll. After her came the tall, big-boned Tim Bradley, with a child in each 
| arm ; both of the young ones bashfully sucking a finger, while their eyes wer 
| as round and staring as an owl’s. i ™ — ‘ 

Tim himself was a man of that peculiar style classified by the boys in the 
streets under the heads of “old monimints” and “old run-to-seeds.’> He was 
so prodigiously tall, that he almost invariably knocked his head against every 

doorway that he entered. In fact, from his great height, and his continual 
} knocks, he had grown into the habit of walking as a man does in a steamboat 
cabin—half bent up, as it were. He was a fine looking rough-headed fellow ; 
and, despite a beard as long as acharity-boy’s hair, was as handsome as a half. 
starved man can be. His was just the head that a ] 


inter wonld have dressed 








up in a drugget-looking cloak, and called the “‘ Hermit,’ or the “Recluse,” or 
something or other where a good deep-« express! eespair is wanted. 
| The young ones, too, were abe iitile things as ever 


| needed a wash. Their dirt gs i slipped off their poor pointed 

shoulders till their little breasts were visible, with the bones forcing out the 
| skin like the wicker-work of a doctor’s cloth-covered basket. Their hair was 
as rough as that of a storm-beaten, common-fed donkey, and was peculiar for 
radiating from the crown, star fashion. , 


| make them look human, and food to make them look children. 


In fact they needed soap and water to | 





up, asking for bread. Ugh!’’ and he shuddered at the remembrance of his 
‘* Heaven forgive me,”’ continued the man, reusing himself, “the 
treats I used to promise the poor little things. ‘Don’t cry, Johnny,’ I’d say, 
and I’ll give you @ lump of meat for dinner, and we’ll have a pudden, ana 
butter for our bread ; so don’t ery, Johnny, or you shan’t have none.’ At first 
they used to believe me ; but at last, even though I got up to venson, it used 
only to make them shout the more, poor souls, as if it made the hunger worse. 
As I’m a Christian, we at last got to that state I could hear their little jaws 
a-snapping with their pangs.”’ 

“Poor little things! poor little things !’’ said the old weaver, patting the 
children on the head. ‘Ah! I often thought, Tim, that if the ladies of this 
country knew what those that wove their silks and satins have suffered, they’d 
pull their garments offi—tear them off as if they smelt of the workhouse. I’m 
certain they would.” 

‘Pack o’ nonsense! pack o’ nonsense !’’ answered Bradley, laughing bit- 
“Pve often stood looking at ’em when they’re a-shoppen. 
Do you think they’d stop fighting for a penny or two as they do, if they cared 
for us? Why that penny, may be, would make us cosey again. The cheaper 
they gets it, the better they likes it ; so the first thing as is knocked off is our 
loaves. Of course} we’ve no chance of saving anything ; and directly a bit of 
play comes, we’re done. It aint the werk we’re afraid of, it’s that play. We’re 
wearing out our muscles at prices as foreigners won’t take. No, we’ve starved 
’em out. They can’t gompete with us in starvation ; we’ve got so used to it— 
professors at it, like.”’ 

‘It’s the fivepenny parasol silk, and these fourteenpenny velvets, that kills 
us weavers,’’ sighed Lamere. Then, pointing to the loom, he added, “T’ve 
made a bit of calculation, Tim. For every inch of cheap velvet we weave, the 
wires have to be cut out 50 times and putin 50 times ; we have to throw the 
shuttle 150 times ; and the heavy batten has to be pushed 300 times—and for 
all this we get less than one penny farthing. It’s grindstone work, and wears 
a man down to the back in quick time, it does.’’ 


PORTRAIT OF GENERAL JACKSON, 

AFTER VANDERLYN. 
Ix commemoration of the return of the anniversary of the battle of 
New Orleans, we present our readers with a splendid and most 
truthful portrait of the Hero. It is from Vanderlyn’s celebrated 
picture, painted when the General was in the prime of life, and has 
always been regarded by his friends as the best portrait ever painted. 
The disposition of the hair is particularly fine, and gives great cha- 
racter to the face. 

The old General’s hair was very abundant, and rather coarse. 
Just before the battle of New Orleans he was asked, ‘‘ what he would 
do if the British should defeat him?” He replied, “that if he 
thought a single hair of his head knew of his intention im ease 
)} of such an event, he would pull it out.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 


punce’s ALMANAC FOR 1856, Illustrated 
by John Leach and John Fenniel. Just reeeived, per steamer 
Pacifie, and for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
Casreies WiLLmER's Universal English and Fereign Newspaper 


AgTuvur WILLE, No. 107 Fulton street, 2nd floor. 6-1-1 


[EROeEB ATED LONDON NEWS, Subscrip- 
tion Dollars per Year. LONDON PUNCH, subseription 
Five Dollars per Year. All other English and Centinental Newspa- 
pers are ed to subscribers in the city, or will be mailed to any 
part of the United States or Canada, from 

OmagLes WiLLuer’s Universal English and Foreign Newspaper 
Offices, New York, Liverpool, and Belfast. 
ARTucR WILMER, Agent, 107 Fulton street (2nd floor), New York. 

Cuaaies WILLMzR, 19 South Jobn street, Liverpool. 


REAT PICTORIAL WAR SHEET, show- 

dng all about Sebastopol, the Armies, Fleets, Forts, Encamp- 

ments, Battle-ficlds, Inkermann, Balaklava, Portraits of Napoleon 

and the Commanders of the Armies, &c., &c. Price 1234 cents: size, 
28 by 42 inches. By mail, post free, on receipt of price, $6 per 100. 

Ross, Jonxs & Tousxy, 103 Nassau street, N. Y., and 25 Clark 
street, Chicago. 22-12-8 


OOKS, BOOKS, BOOKS.—Just published by 
J. W. Moons, 195 Chestnut street, opposite State House, a new 
edition of Walker's Manly Exercise, revised by “‘ Craven,” one of the 
best sporting writers in England. It has numerous illustrations, 
and in its present completeness is the best work of its class. There 
are few wno will not derive many valuable hints from this volume 
—it should be in the hands of every boy and young man in this 
country. 
A etch of Contents.—Walking, Running, Leaping, Skating, 
Swiunning, Rowing, Sailing, Riding, Shooting, &c., &., &c. 
22-12-6 








R. HARE’S GREAT BOOK, SPIRITUAL- 

ISM SCIENTIFICALLY DEMONSTRATED, has already reached 

tue fourth edition, and is creating a profound sensation among the 
thinking classes. Price $1 75. Postage 25 cents. 

A LYRIC OF THE GOLDEN AGE. A poem of great merit, of 

about 400 pages, by THOMAS L. HARRIS, while in the trance state. 

— = bound, $1 50. Gilt, $2. Postage 20 cents, Just pub- 


Parraivce & Brirtan, 342 Broadway, New York. 29-12-2 





HE NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW 


AND GAZETTE commences its seventh year anda new volume, 
in January, 1856, In calling attention to the Review, its publishers 
belleve they can present to the public no more satisfactory evidence 
of its excellence as a musical journal than is afforded in its constantly 
mereasing success, It has now about turee times as large a circula- 
tion as any other musical periodical in the world, Its receipts from 
subseribers during the last six months have.been more than double 
those for the corresponding period of the year previous. By such 
flattering marks of approval, the publishers are incited to increased 
enterprise and exertion to add to the excellence of the Review. 
Prizes amounting to three hundred dollars were recently offered by 
them for songs for its pages. Of the vast number sent in to compete 
for these prizes the best were selected by a cympeteut committee, and 
are now in course of publication in the Review. When the publica- 
tion is completed, the subscribers to the Review will decide by ballot 
which shall receive the prizes, Besides a large amount of reading 
matter, including regular correspondence from the leading cities in 
the world, each number contains several pages of new music. A 
series of articles on Music Teaching, by Dr. Lowell Mason, is now in 
progress of publication. Another, by Geo. F, Root, Esq., on Cultiva- 
tion of the Voice, Vocal Training, &c,, will be commenced in the 
beginning of the new volume, as well as one by William B. Bradbury. 
Eaq., on the Improvement of Church music. The New York Musical 
Review and Gazette ts published fortnightly, at one dollar pera™nam, 
or six copies for five dollars, payable in advance. Specimen copies 
sent gratuitously. 

. Mason Broraens, New York. 5-1-2 


THE INDIAN FAIRY BOOK, FROM 
ORIGINAL LEGENDS. Illustrated by John McLenan, 1 vol. 
12mo. Price $i. Full gilt, gilt edges, $1 60. 
CONTENTS :— 

1. The celestial sisters. 2. The boy who set a snare for the sun, 
3, Btrong desire and the Red Sorcerer. 4, The wonderful exploits of 
Grasshopper, 5. Osseo, or the son of the Evening Star. 6. Gray 
Eagle and his five brothers. 7. The toad woman. 8. The origin of 
the robin. 9. White Feather and the six giants. 10, Sheen, the for- 
saken boy. 11, The magic bundle, 12. The Red Swan. 13. The 
man with his leg tied up. 14, The Little Spirit; or, the boy man. 
15. The enchanted moccasins. 16. He of the little shell. 17, Mana- 
bozho, the mischief maker, 18, Leelinan, the lost daughter. 19. The 
Winter Spirit, 20. The Fire Plume, 21. Weepigoes and the Bone 
Dwarf. 22. The bird lover. 23. Bohewa the humpback. 24, The 
crane that crossed the river. 26. Wunzh, the father of Indian corn, 

We have here a collection of Indian fairy legends which equal in 
romantic interest and quaint extravagance of fancy the tales of 
nursery with which all are familiar, or even the most gorgeous and 
fanciful of Eastern stories.—New York dispatch. 

The story of the celestial sisters, with which it opens, equals any- 
thing in this branch of literature, even the far famed tales of Eastern 
lands.—Cor. Boston Atlas. 

A collection of gems, gathered with exquisite taste, and set with 
the skill of a master.—Boston Atlas. 

Some of the stories are exceedingly queer, and others are as delicate 
and as grate!ul as the best Oriental legends.—Boston Post, 

It abounds in those graces of imaginary and poetic fancy which 
mark the oral traditions of the Red Man.—Philadelphia Argus, 

The tales of the volume before us are not from the dreamy and 
voluptuous East, but from our own West—the land of the Indian, of 
rugged romance, of danger, and yet of beauty and enchantment 
* © © It will be read with delight.—Boston Post. 

Published by Mason Broruxrs, New York. 5-1-2 
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A VALUABLE BOOK GIVING AWAY.— 

Dr. 8. 5. FITCH’S SIX LECTURES UPON THE DISEASES OF 
THE CHEST AND THE LAWS OF LIF£. 

New York, Friday, Nov 80, 1865. 
To the Editors of the Sunday Mereury: 

I have just issued a large edition of this book for substantially gra- 
tuitous distribution. It is now a work of 368 pages, handsomely 
bound in muslin, with 27 illustrations, In it is fully explained the 
system of practice by which I have been enabled to treat, with entire 
success. 


CUNSUMPTION ; ASTHMA; BRONCHITS, and the various forms 
of Throat Disease, Catarrh in the Head and Throat, Palpitation and 
other Heart Diseases, Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint, and other 
Chronic Diseases. 

A full explanation is made in this volume of the treatment of Lung 
Diseases by Medicated Inhalation, as employed by me in combination 
with general remedies, and the pretensions of those who make claim 
to novelty in the treatment, are exposed. 

The New York Tribune says of this book: 

“ We recommend this admirable volume to the attention of every 
Consumptive. The importance of the subject, the general p P 


RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 

PAPER. THE GREATEST PUBLICATION OF THE AGE. 

The first number of this remarkable newspaper, lavishly illustrated, 

gives all the latest news of the day, combined with a perfect deluge 
ef original Engravings, by the most famous artists. 

Among the illustrations of the first number will be found a large 

engraving of Dr. Kane and Party, as they appeared iz the Arctic 


Large engraving of Dr. Kane and Party abandoning their vessel. 

Perilous Adventure of Dr. Kane and Party, on their retura te 
Greenland. 

View of Dr. Kane’s Boat. 

Portrait of Henry Grinnell, Esq. 

Portrait of Lieut. Hartstein. 

Trial ef Baker: Striking and Characteristic Scene in the Court- 


reom. 
Evacuation Day: Militia reviewed in the Park, New York. 
Great Southern Peeific Railroad to California, with map, showing 


the contemplated line te the Pacific; also, Twelve Views om the 


ne, 

Portrait of Col. Gray. 

Sailors’ Snug Harbor: Laying Fonndation-stone of New Chapel. 

Scene frem the Little Treasure, at Wallack’s Theatre, 

Portrait of George H. Barrett. 

Dr. Hare on Spiritualism : View of his Machine. 

Monster Grassb from Salt Lake City. 

Our Complaint-Book (a ja Mayor Wood’s), with six illustrations. 

Besides which, an I) d Suppl t, embracing @ very large 
Panoramic View of the Seat of War, and the country within one 
thousand miles, as well as a historical description of the war; to the 

nt time. 

The News department will embrace the latest iM from all 
parts of the world, up to Friday night ; independent and able edito- 
rial strictures upon every of t, both here and 
abroad : bold, correct, and judicious criticisms upom the opersticand 
theatrical entertainments of the previous week. 

Literary reviews, from able and accomplished pens, police and 
law reports, &c. 

Price 10 cents per number. It aay be hadof all the news-venders. 











CONTENTS OF NO. II. 

The Eudora Tragedy—The Sunken 
Arrest of the Negro ; Mode of Raising the Vessel. 

Burning of the Steamers at Memphis. 

Execution of Gen. Corral, Nicaragua. 

View of Greytown. 

Portrait of Col. Kinney. 

Explosion of a Steam Fire-Engine at Cincinnati. 

View of John-street Methodist Ch 

Two Scenes in Nassau-street. 

Splendid large Engraving of Alvarez Entering Mexico. 

Launch of the Steamship Vanderbilt. And all the News of the 
week. 

Frank Lesiie’s Diustrated Newspaper is published every Saturday 
morning. 


from City Island ; 


CONTENTS OF NO. III. 
Gen. Wool, U. 8. A. 
Steamer Vanderbilt ashore near Randall’s Island. 
Dinner to the Legislative Committee. Ward’s Island. 
Departure of the St. Louis with the Ninth Regiment, U. 8. A. 
Casting of the Bed-plate of the Adriatic. 
New Congregational Church, Clinton-av., Brooklyn. 
New Tontine Building, Wall-st. 
Mr. Montgomery’s Feat at the Gymnasium. 
Canadian Prize Fire-Engine. 
Reformed Dutch Church, Mott-Haven. 
Chalice Presented to th; . ev. P. Mahoney. 
Post-Office Pillar, Paris. 
Departure of 8 hip with supposed F 
Port of Islay, Peru. 
Newsboys’ Lodging-H 
Newsboys’ Bank. 
Newsboys’ Sleeping Apartments. 
Immigrants Landing at Castle Garden. 
View of the Interior of Castle Garden as an Immigrant 









A GREAT SUCCESS. 

Read the opinions of the press ot * 
RANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 
paper. Over 40,000 already sold. Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper.—The first number of a Newspaper 
or a new Illustrated Journal with the above title, just is- 
sued in this city, is excellent, giving promise of a superior 
ublication. In form and execution it bears a close resem- 
Blance to the London Illustrated News, as well as in vari- 
ety, seasonableness, and ers —-y- be aa. 

@ engravings are great spirit, repre- 
sent scenes and characters that are just now the topics 
of current talk. The reading matter has evidently been 
prepared with t care, for the most part, is credita- 
ble to the ability, tact and practical experience of its edi- 
ters. While it is lively and vigorous in ite tone, it is free 
from slang and personality, contains nothing which the 
most fastidious family might not welcome to its fireside 
There is ample room for a new journal of this character 
and we cordially wish complete success to the enterprise.— 
New York Tribune, Dec. 1. 

Frane Lesurm’s Newsparer, No. 1.—The first number of 
the new Illustrated Paper gives better promises of success 
than any attempt heretofore made in the same line on this 
sideof the water. It has the look of an intelligent com- 
prehension of what the public demands in such an under- 
i It is in every way most excellert, in paper, print- 
ing, literary matter, and the drawing and of the 
illustrations. The portraits are among the examples 
of this kind of pictorial illustrations we have ever seen. 
The proprietor has shown his good sense in not pu his 
price too low to admit of the possibility of success. Such 
& paper ought not to be sold at less than ten cents:—New 
York Sunday Courier, Dec. 2 

Frank Lesuk’s ILLUSTRATED NewspaPer.—The first num- 
ber of this new publication is on our table, and is unques- 
tionably superier to anything of the k!nd yet produced in 
this country. Some of the engravings are ly extraor- 
dinary works of art, and reflect great credit upon the gen- 
ius and skill even of such men as McLelan, Hitchcock, 
Anthony, Wallen, &. The sheet is really brilliant with 
Illustrations, besides being well filled with all the intelli- 
gence of the day, and sensible editorial comments there- 
upon.—New York Sunday Times, Dec. 2. 

Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Newspaper.—It presents un- 
questionably the best Dlustrated Newspaper ever attempted 
in this country. The enterprise is an honor to the country, 
and should meet with the patronage of the public gene- 
rally.—Buffalo Courier, Dec. 5. 

In appearance it closely resembles the London Ilustrated 
News, and in all respects it is an elegant and brilliant sheet. 
Such a paper was needed in this country, and if this shall 
be conducted according to its present promise, the vacuum 
will be supplied. —Buffalo Express, Dec. 6. 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper amply fulfils the 
promise held out by the specimen page. In No. 1, we cer- 
tainly have, by long odds, the cheapest and most attractive 
illustrated American newspaper which we have ever seen, 
and can also commend the variety, the novelty and the 
fresh of all the subjects treated in it, whether by 





Depot. 

Ali the Religious, Political, Theatrical, Musical, Literary, Police, 
Law, and Sporting News of the Week. Chess, by an expert 
Editor. 

CONTENTS OF NO. IV. 

Arresting the Steamship Northern Light. 

Portrait of General Walker. 

Dr. Bellows’s Church, 4th-av., consecrated on Christmas day. 

Portrait of Dr. Bellows. 

Wreck of the Steamship Crescent City. 

Constructing the Raft, 

Group of Politic: in the Rotunda at Washington. 

Pierce and his Cabinet Discussing Central-American Affairs. | 

Extraordinary fight with Panther Cats. 7 

Laying the Foundation Stone of Trinity Charch, Hoboken. 

Searching Persons Arrested at Police Stations. 

Reception of the Amoskeag Veterans at Jersey City Ferry, New 
York. 

Attack of the Spanish Schooner on the British wreckers. 

Gymnastic Institute. 

Laura Keene’s Varieties—Opening Night. 

An Opinion “as is an Opinion.” 

Bide-Walk Traps. 

Eugenie Dresses. 

Development of the Muscle of the Arm by Gymnastic Exercise; and 
all the Religious, Political, Theatrical, Musical, Literary, Police, Law 
and Sporting News of the week. 

Chess by an experienced Editor. 


CONTENTS OF NO. V. 





New Haven Murder— 

Portrait of the Prophetess, drawn from life expresaly for this paper. 

Portrait of Samuel Sly, the murderer, from a Daguerreotype by 
Hooper, taken in the jail, expressly for this paper. ° 

The House of the Prophetess New Haven. 

Interior of the Room where the murder was committed. 

The Prophetess in prison, drawn from life. 

Also beautiful Engravings of scenes in the Capitol at Washington, 
during the election of Speaker, Portrait of Col. French. 

Portrait of Mrs. Gaines, the heroine of the Great Will case. 

The ship Resolute, 

Scenes in Central America ; numerous other beautiful Engravings, 
and all the news of the week. 





EW YORK JOURNAL, OF ROMANCE, 
GENERAL LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. An Iilus- 
trated azine. Price 18% cents. Containing 64 large quarto 
pages of beautiful engravings and highly entertaining reading. 
NTENTS OF Part L, Vou. IIL, for Janvany, 1856. 
Masks anv Faces, continued. 
Young Men—What they have done. 
A Pottle of Peas. 
His Majesty’s Barber. 
Inn and Posting Houses, Kostroms, illustrated. 
Kars, illustrated. 
Curious Petrifactions, 
The Force of Circumstances. 
Confucius, 
Route of the Overland Mai} to India. 
The Koords. 
Chat About Plants. 
Narrative of an Escape from St. Bartholomew Masssere. 
A Scene at Rueda. 
The Fortress of St. Petersburg, tliustrated. 
A Chinese Wedding. 
The Arabs. 
Effects of Astonishment. 
Mind your own Business, 
Manilla. 


The Merino Sheep in Russia. 

Freaks of Imagination. Nitric Acid in Rain Water. Glaciers. 
The Bloom of Age. Murat. The Harvest, A Serpent Lair. 

Indian Cotten. The Webs of Decca, illustrated’ by eleven en- 
gravings. 

Diseases of the Throat. Carriages in Olden Time. Effects of Sound 
on the Nerves. Storm Raisers. 

Arequipa, in Peru, illustrated. 





tion that Consumption is incurable, and our confidence in Dr, Fitch’s 
positions that it may in most cases be cured, and in all prevented, 
derived from a personal knowledge and personal benefit in hissugges- 
tions induce us to do so,”’ 

I will furnish this book to or for invalids at the nominal price of 
% cents, which is required to insure the good faith of the application. 

Apply to 8. 8. Fitch, 714 Broadway, New York, by letter, or person- 
ally. The postage on it is 13 centa, 

in the book will be found directions for consultation with me, both 
by letter and personally. 

Spuciat Notice.—I am not, and have not been recently absent from 
this city. There is no one practising elsewhere, travelling, or located, 
who has any connection with me or any right to use my name. 
Beware of all who make any such announcements, 

8. 6. Firou. M.D., author of “Six Lectures,” &c., Physician for 
Diseases of the Chest, No. 714 Broadway, New York. 


New Popular Books, recently published, 


RANK LESLIE’S PORTFOLIO OF FANCY 
NEEDLEWORK. Edited by Mra, ANN 8S. STEPHENS. Boards 
$2 60, Cloth $8 50. Extra gilt for presentation, $5. 

OMAR PASHA. A thrilling Tale, founded on the Eastern War. 
By G. W. M. Reynolds, Author of “ Life in London,” &c, 

THE PIONEERS. Twenty-third Volume. People’s Edition of 
Cooper's Novels. $1 per vol. 

MEMOIRS OF JAMES GORDON BENNETT AND HIS TIMES. 
With a fine Medalion Portrait, in one elegant duodecimo volume. 
Price $1 25. 

MARY LYNDON; Or, Revelations of a Life. 
Neatly bound in Cloth. Price $1 25. 

SAM SLICK IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. By Judge Haliburton, 
Author of “The Clockmaker,” “Nature and Hamen Nature,” &c. 
In Cloth, 75 cents; Paper 50 cents. 

THE ARTIST AND TRADESMAN’S COMPANION. With Ilustra- 
tions. Compiled by M. Lafayette Byrn, M.D. Bound in Cloth. 
Price 75 cents. 

THE ILLUSTRATED MANNERS BOOK. A Manual of Good 
Behavior and polite accomplishments, with 200 Engravings. Neatly 
bound in Cloth. Price $1. 

THE CONSCRIPT. A Tale of the Revolution. By Alexander 
Damas. Price $1. 

NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. By Judge Haliburton, Author 
of “The Old Judge,” &c. Fourth Edition. Bound in Cloth, 75 cents 
Paper, 50 cents, Published by 


Stainosr & Townsenp, No. 222 Broadway, New York. 


And for sale by all the principal Booksellers. 
N.B. Mailed on receipt of price free of postage. 


An Authography. 





RANK LESLIE’S NEWSPAPER AND 
lar by the Agsnts, NEW YORE JOURNAL, are supplied to 
“an , Jonna, & pene t wad eapRETeM, NM. Y., ond 2% Gark- 








Tv ppl. Miniature Oaks. Travels of a Printer’s 
Hand. A People Without a Government. 

The Sotpier or Fortuns, continued. 

English Steam Floating Battery “ Glatton,”’ illustrated. 

Old Books. Fun and Frolic not confined to Man. Tongues in 
Trees. A Studious Soldier. Lives of the Queens of England, con- 
tinued and ended. Unknown Tongues. A Mother’s Sacrifice. 
Abdel-Kader’s Presents. Curious Russian Custom. 

‘The Eastern War. Capture of Kinburn and Destruction of Otcha- 


= or pen—pictorially or otherwise.—Newark Mercury, 
. 5. 


New ItcusrraTep Parer.—Frank Leslie, of New York, 
publisher of the ‘Gazette of Fashion” and ‘‘ New York 
Journal,’’ works of great merit and wide-spread popularity, 
wili issue to-day the first number of ‘‘ Frank Leslie’s Ilus- 
trated Newspaper,’’ which promises to be a formidable rival 
in the field, now monopolised by ‘‘ Ballou’s Pictorial.’’ A 
specimen sheet, oon ewe us, shows — in point of type 

hy and highly-finished engravings, the new paper w 
fate cothing te be desired. The first number will contain 
five large illustrations of striking incidents in Dr. Kane’s 
recent perilous Arctic Expedition, with numerous other en- 

vings, and a variety of interesting literary and news 
items. The “Illustrated Newspaper will be published 
weekly, in a large quarto form of 16 pages, and at 12 and 
14 Spruce street, New York, for ten cents a number, or $2 
a volume. For sale by all Booksellers and Newsmen 
throughout the United States.—Register, Norristown, Pa., 
Dec. 11. 


Frank Lesum’s Intvsrrarep Newsparer.—The second 
number of this journal is excellent, both in illustration 
and letter-press, and bids fair to eclipse its English and 
American cotemporaries. The follow is a list of the 
illustrations, executed in the best style of the art : Entrance 
of Alvarez into Mexico, (full ) ; Greytown, Nicaragua ; 
Likeness of Col. Kinney ; Explosion of a Steam Fire e 
at Cincinnati ; Burning of the Steamers at Memphis ; The 
Eudora Traged , (two views) ; Launch of the Ocean Steam- 
ship Vanderbilt ; Execution of Corral, Minister of War. 
Nicaragua ; Panorama of the Great Southern Railway, an 
three engravings ag City Scenes”’ in New York. 

‘or sale by A. Winch, Publisher’s Agent, 116 Chestnut 
street. Price, ten cents per copy.—Sunday Mercury, Phil., 
Dec. 16. 

Frank Lesur’s InLvstraTep NewsraPer is the title of a 
new paper, which is about to appear in New York. If it 
will be as meritorious as his Gazerrs and Journat, it will 
be a’nice thing, certain. We wish it all possible success. — 
Weekly Sentinel, Greenfield, Hancock Co., Inda., Dec. 13. 

Frank Lesur’s ILLustratep NewspaPer.—The first num- 
ber of this new paper has been published and is for sale by 
Mr. Burrill, at his Periodical Bepst. This is one of the 
handsomest Pictorials of the season. Among the most in- 
teresting of the pictures are two of Dr. Kane’s Arctic Ex- 
= and one of the Panorama of the Great Southern 

‘acific Railroad. If this new paper is kept up in the fine 
artistic style of the first number, it must have a great run. 
—National Eggle, Claremont, N. H., Dec. 13. 

Frank Lestie’s Intvstratep NewspaPsr.—This is the title 
of a new Illustrated Paper, the initial number of which was 
issued on the Ist inst. Notwithstanding the failure of 
several of these enterprizes, we believe that Mr. Leslie’s 
will be entirely successful, as he bas unusual facilities, and 
great experience, — the publisher of that well-known 
and popular periodicals, the Gazerre or Fastion and the 
New Yoex JovrnaL. The specimen sheet, or prospectus, 
which we have received, is got up in a handsome — 
and we believe we can commend the paper to our readers 
as a tasty and interesting shee‘. The engra strike us 
as being superior to any we have before seen of the kind, 
and the letterpress is in keeping. Six months’ subscrip- 
tion, for one volume, $2. Frank Leslie, 12 and 14 Spruce- 
street, New York.—Du Page Journal, Naperville, Ill., Dec. 13. 

New I.vstraTep Parer.—Among the publishers of our 
country, whose energies and enterprise have acquired 
national reputation, nk Leslie New York, stands 

inent, as all the readers of his GazErre oF 'ASHION, 





The Bombardment of Kinburn by the Allied Fleet, 
The Commissariat Camp in the Crimea, third Division. 
The Eye, continued and illustrated. 
Mignon Aspiring to Heaven, illustrated. New Cart for the Crimea, 
illustrated. Notes of the Skylark. 
The Last Queen of Georgia. 
Hints for Home Comforts, Chess. Family Pastime. 
The Barber in the East, illustrated. 
A Wedding at Tunis. 
New Era in Nautical Propulsion. 
Rotary Pump. 
Statue of Erasmus, in the Groote Market. 
Outlines of Popular Science, continued, illustrated. Head-dresses, 
and what Addison thought of them. 
Prideaux’s Self-closing Farnace Valve, with two illustrations. 
Faeietia, illustrated. 
The Amateur and Mechanics Friend, tt d. Di tic Reeeipt 
Revel, illustrated, and other Miscellaneous matter. 
Now is the time to subscribe: this number commences a new 
olume. 
All the back numbers are reprinted, and can be had of any book- 
seller in the United States and Canades. 
Frank Lesuie, 12 & 14 Spruee-street, New York. 


Frank Lestre’s New Yorx Journat is again upon our table. It 
is decidedly one of the very best Magazines in America. Frenk is 
unlike some other monthly publishers, who send to the country press 
one or two numbers, to be puffed into notice, and fail ever after to 
furnish another copy, and thus perpetuate a gross fraud upon them, 
but never fails to forward regularly. Terms, $2 per annum.—Ken- 
tucky Whig, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

Faaxx Lesiin’s New Yore Jounnat has come to hand. It is 
beautifully embellished, and in every way a8 attractive as ever. 
Should our citizens be made acquainted with the interesting, useful. 
and elegant reading matter each number of this Journal conteins, 
and the beauty and style of ite engravings, it would become ene of 
the most popular periodicals ef the day. Price only $2 a year. —St. 
Joseph's Weekly Basette, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Freank Lesus’s New Youre Journat is one of the most deserving 
Magazines of the day—always beautifully embellished and filled with 
interesting reading.—Mallewadll Gazette, Hallowel, Maine. 

Pray Lesiiz’s New Yoru Jowrnat for December has been re- 
ceived. This is one ef the few that can be read, without fear of in- 
jury, by the of the South. Priee $2. Address, 12 & 14 Spruce 
street, New —Hep. Banner, Salisbury, X. @. 

Paawt Luseze’s New Youu Jovenat.—The reading matter is well 
selected end interesting, and the engrevings are very numerous. It 


ia the best fustrated ,- Ly Ohh 2 
~ Farmer, 
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the immense petromage it reseives. 


Industry. 








re 
cod his New York Jouryat are aware. He has made 
arrangements for a new undertaking, the ILLosrraTep 
NewsPaPer, a specimen sheet of which is before us, and 
possesses the most attractive features. It is a news- 
paper after the style of the London Illustrated News, and 
gives the earliest intelligence of all passing events in the 
political, commercial, or artistic world—Times, Smyrna, 
New Illustrated Paper.—Frank Leslie, of New York, 
publisher of the ‘‘ Gazette of Fashion’’ and “New York 
Journal,’’? works of great merrit and wi et ee 
larity, will issue to day the first number of Frank e’s 
Illustrated Newspaper,’”’ which gives promise to be a for- 
midable rival in fleld now monopolized 
Pictorial.” A specimen sheet, now 
in point of typograpky and highly finished vings, the 
new paper will leave not! to be 


first num- 
ber will contain five large illustrations of striking incidents 


in Dr. Kanes recent perilous Arctic with num~ 
erous other engravings, and a variety of int literary 
and news items- The “ Illustrated New ”? will be 


published weekly, in a large quarto form of 16 pages, at 12 
and 14 Spruce street, New York, for ten cents a number, or 
$2 a volume. For sale by all Booksellers and Newsmen 
throughout the United £tates.—Register, Norristown, Pa. 
Dee. 11 


Frank Lesure’s In.usTraTep NewsraPrer.—The second num- 
ber of this journal is excellent, both in illustration and let- 
ter press, and bids fair to eclipse its English and American 
cotemporaries. The following is a list of the iHustrations, 
executed in the net — pa hemi Entrance oo 
into Mexico, (doub : wn, Nicaragua; Likeness 
of Colonel iksaney: Pxplosion of a Steam Fire Engine at 
Cincinnatti ; Burning of the Steamers at Memphis; The 
Eudora Tragedy, (two views); Launch of the Osean Steam- 
ship Vanderbilt; {Sceution of Corral, Minister of War, Ni- 

; Panorama of the great Southern Railway, and 
in New Y 
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ten conts per copy 
Dee. 16 





MONDE for January. No. 1, vol. 5 onan See 
the cite of sag iasued 
country er Earope ; beantiful engravings, vis: 
6 Figures ee ag | dresses, and night rebes, with head- 
11 Engravings of the newest styles of bonnet, plain colored. 
7 do of morning, breakfast, and dress sand beautitally 
4 Engravings of Coiffures of hair and fewers. : 
for promenade. 
of Boy’s dress. 
of Girl’s do 
of Head-dress of flowers. 
of an exqusite bridal wreath. bi 
of trimmings. 
of a flounce of the most eestly eilk. 
of a morning skirt. 


of Gentlemen's costume for Jan , 


do border, full size. A 
do a pattern for a chemisette. 
do a blotting book. 4 


Se Soe 
SESESSSESESSSESES 


bacco pouch. 
0 do 8 working pattern to ditte. 

And instructions for the following articles, viz: x is 
Mohair cap, for morning wear, ; ca 
Flowers in crochet, the Narcissus. 

the Fleur de Lis, 
Braided tobacco peuch. 4 
. New piece of music, words by Mr, James Simmonds, music by * 
Mr. Henry ©. Watson. 
Portrait of Mies Patterson. ¢ 
Amongst the literary articles will be found our Monthly Be- j 

view of Fashion and the Industrial Arts, taining @ 4 

review of the new goods at our leading fashionable stores. x 

Fashion and the Beau Monde; An tom. ae 

es in high life. es on the tapis. Musicand «an 
the Drama. A Review of Theatrical and Musical Matters during the we 
month. Fine Arts intelligence. Biography of Miss 

French Lovers. Remarks on Perfumes, by ‘essor Johnston. 

Speculation. Sidney Smith on the education of Women. Ladies Fingers. 

A Lesson for Young Ladies. An article on Dancing. Have Charity 

for the Peor. The Awakening of Genius. Macauley. Passion. 

Miseries. Jewels oi knowledge. Burns. A sight of a gréat man, : 

sectppes. Modesty. Graceful Manners. Marriage and oa ss 
DE. 

Burton. Parlor Amusements. Pictures on the Wall. Set s Good 

Example. Thirteen Useful Domestic Receipts. Problems in Chess. - 

The rals of Art. Authorshi Beeth ‘s Pianofo Playing. as 

Reviews of New Books. A large Pattern Sheet for Dresses. eh 

Numerous Patterns of Embroidery, Egyp ee 

Embroidered Freneh Collar, ete., etc. a 

This is the only reliable authority on Fashion published in this 
country. Terms, 30 cents single copies, or $8 per annum. Ladies 
subseribing by the year will save sixty cents on each subser;ption, 
The January number ecmmences a new volume. . 
One copy of the Gazette one year, and one eepy ef Frank Lesile’ 2 
Rlustrated Paper one year, $6. A 
Franx Luaiix, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York, 
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DRY GOQDS. 


















































































ILLINERY, MILLINERY. WILLIAM. &, 3 
IRVINE, No. 112 Canal-street, invites the attention of the 
ladies to his splendid assortment of Fall and Winter 





fa ees acs a 
EW MOURNING STORE. C. F. BAR- 


THOLOMEW, 551 Broadway, between the St. Nicholas and 
Metropolitan Hotels, and Ly opposite Tiffany & Co. Bom- 
bazines, Paramattas, Alpacas, Canton Cloth, ——, &c., of best 
manufacture, at the lowest possible prices. Cloaks 
las, Shawls, Bonnets, &c., constantly on hand. 
made to order at very short notice. Second Mourning 
ef every kind, Embroideries, Handkerchiefs, Gloves, arid, in 
every @ ie necessary to Family Mourning. 





REAT BARGAINS IN RICH RIBBONS 
J MILLINERY Goops, DRESS-’ RIBBONS. ee 
M. BE. LICHTENSTEIN, No. 90 Bowery, begs leave to inform his " 
Rumerous customers that 4 
in the money market in Europe, he has been enabled to ine 

heavy stock of choice Pall Ri 








to call, as 
the cost of importation. Just opened, 40 Cases of Rich 

Flowers, Silk Velvets, Satins, Fancy, Dotted, Seam 
Novelty Velvets. 





ULPIN’S CLOAKS AND FURS, at the ae 
oo aaa Rae: Great Bargains for the Holidays. gy 
Superb Lyons Velvet Cloth Cloaks, ee ee ie 
Magnificent Velvet Cloaks, j ue a 
Sets of Russian Mink Fur, aa pes : 
Splendid Large Ficher Russe Capes er Cloaks, wee 


And every other article in Cloaks. Due, & Rows Oe ai: 
all at reasonable prices.—Geo. Bulpin, 86 Broadway. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cae 
ha 


7° NERVOUS SUFFERERS. A retired a 
man, restored to health in afew days, after many years > i 
great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known the means 
cure; will send free the preseription used. Direct, Rev. Joux J 
Dae@nat, No. 69 Fulton-street, Brooklyn, New York. 22-12-29 WG 








SAMUEL OWEN, ATTORNEY AND COUN- * 
SELLOR, 75 Nassau-street, New York, Every of 
Professt | Bust d between America and 
Upper and Lower Canada, Resident Agents in every y in 
England and in Canada. 


ODWORTH’S PRIVATE DANCING ACA- 
DEMIES, No. 806 Broadway, New York, No. 187 
Place, Brooklyn, are now open for the season. 
terms, &c., can be ebtained at either of the Academies, 
Soirees exclusively for pupils. 1-6-8 








IANOS FOR RENT.—Splendid New Pianos 
by the best Makers, for Rent, at THOMAS 
Rooms, 327 Broadway, $5 $6 and $7 Per Month. Second Hand . ea 
nearly new, great bargains. The newest Foreign Music, + 
illustrated, on sale; also all Thomas Baker’s Compositions, Vocal 
Instrumental, 327 Broadway, opposite the Broadway Theatre, 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Don’t have 
sore breasts or sore legs. Den’ hove esl) eae 
skin disease. Here is a remedy by means of which may 
themselves of such evils, even as Sold at the 
tories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and No, 244 
and by all druggists, at 26 cents, 62g cents, and $1 per pot, 12-11 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS have the sale 

of any medicine in the world; are y adapted te the 

constitution of females and children of ages, being & os 
purifier of the blood, invt, ing t tion, and 

disorders of the liver and stomach. at the man 40 


Bold 
Maiden-Lane, New York: and 244 Strand, London, and byall 
at 25 cefits, 62}, cents, and $1 per box. ; 





APER WAREHOUSE. J.T. DERRICKSON . 
& Co., No. 30 Beekman-street, offer for sale on the lowest terms 
Writing Papers, English, , and American. ears. 
News , all sizes, w: hts and qualities, , 
Book Paper, all sizes, weights and qualities. 
Tissue Paper, fancy colors and white, of the best quality, 
Hanging Paper, white and colored, different widths. 


RTISTS’ ASSOCIATION.—A FIVE 
LAR ENGRAVING GRATIS. The steel engraving for 
ber, “Shakepeare's Juliet,” and Jan 


arch of Game,” are ready for delivery. ™ aan ta 3 
“St, Valentine’s Day,” will be issued ptly. Subscription, am 
Wholesale 
IP e 





18 


cents, monthly. Annual nee lon the ist hs - 

be presented with the great natio e 

after Crossing the Delaware,” from wNesign by Deer, 
Geo. Howanp & Co., 225 Fulton street, New York. 

Print Publishers, and manufacturers of Frames and 





A. BROOKS, LADIES’ FASHIONABLE 
e Boor 675 Broadway, New York. E. A. B. begs 
call the.sttention of bis elegant situated 





the city. 
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JACKSON, AFTER VANDERLYN—BATILE OF NEW ORLEANS—(S8EE PAGE 87.) 








